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Mary G. Reynolds 
By THE HUNDREDs the Berazanskys, the Golonboffs, the Jasinovskis, the Langstenases, the 


_ Martincics, the Nadjeks, the Romanoffs, are arriving in the Americas from the DP camps of 
Europe. Men, women, and children from every walk of life, of every creed and race, are pouring 


a oy off the ships and planes, eager to forget the horrors they have left behind, to start new lives in 
countries. 
i, At the end of World War II, the victors found them- UNRRA, and the Intergovernmental Committee on 


Refugees managed to help 7,000,000 of these get back 
to their former homes. Most of the rest had no homes 
to return to; or else they were unwilling to go—families 


selves with more than 8,000,000 uprooted people on their 
hands in Europe alone. Some had been drafted as slave 
laborers or thrown into concentration camps by the Nazis. 


Others had fled before advancing armies and ideologies. 
In the years just after the war, the Allied Armies, 


were gone, governments changed, frontiers moved. To 
finish the job, the UN Assembly created the International 
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Refugee Organization in December 1946. Six months 
later, the IRO’s Preparatory Commission began casting 
about for homes for its one million charges. Appeals 
were issued to nations with room to spare to open their 
ports to the refugees. At first, the response was slow, the 
depression-inspired prejudice against immigrants too 
strong to break through. Then slowly restrictions were 
lifted, and some of the luckier DP’s acquired new homes, 
began to show what refugees can contribute to a country 
that will let them in. 

As in other times of European crisis, the young and 
relatively empty countries of the New World looked like 
a Promised Land to homeless and persecuted peoples. 
Europe has a density of 197 per square mile; Latin 
America has one of 17, the U.S., 45. Colombia’s isolated, 
lowland Oriente, which could swallow pre-war Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium, has a population of 125,000. Large 
expanses of practically uninhabited territory in southern 
and western Argentina, central and northern Brazil, 
northern and eastern Bolivia, central and southern 
Venezuela, the eastern sections of Peru and Ecuador, the 
highlands of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama could 
conceivably support millions of inhabitants. Some of 
the obstacles to populating these territories are gradually 
being overcome. Advances in medicine, sanitation, air 
transportation, road construction, and agriculture are 
opening up more territory every year. 

Up to the end of last February, the IRO had carried 
63,000 refugees to Latin America, 54,000 to Canada, 
and 30,000 to the United States. Out in front among the 
i welcoming countries in Latin America were Argentina, 

Brazil, Venezuela, and Paraguay. This August, as IRO 

enters what is probably its last year, the settling of dis- 

placed persons in the Western Hemisphere is reaching an 

all-time high. This mass migration movement is unique 

in the history of the world because (1) it is being 

scientifically controlled at every stage, and (2) large 

numbers of the immigrants are being transported by 
plane. 


Joy is mixed with sorrow as more fortunate DP’s leave camp 
for the airport 


To the Dominican Republic goes the honor of having 
established the first planned DP colony in the Americas. 
This colony, located at Sosua on the country’s northern 
coast, accommodates 400 Jewish DP’s—physicians, 
lawyers, chemists, engineers, and farmers from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Poland. 


The biggest share of unsettled territory and one of 
the richest stores of resources in Latin America belongs 
to Brazil. And, appropriately, that country’s doors are 
among those opened widest to the refugees. Over 16,400 
of them have already found homes there, and under a 
recent Brazil-IRO agreement, from now on they will 
be coming in at the rate of 3,000 a month. 


Brazil’s DP’s are picked by a special team sent to 
Europe for the purpose. Once in Rio, they are the 
responsibility of a Brazil-IRO Joint Committee. State 
Governments acquire immigrants by filing written re- 
quests or sending representatives to Rio to make a per- 
sonal selection. Seven states are now getting a steady 
stream of refugees. Sao Paulo has received the lion’s 
share so far, but is now meeting stiff competition from 


Young native of a DP camp headed for the Americas gets 
send-off from airline official 
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Migrating Czech family. Bag contains all their 
aS worldly possessions 


Stowing away luggage just before the take-off 


the western and northern states. 

A typical boatload of Brazil-bound DP’s left Bremer- 
haven, Germany, on April 26, 1948, aboard the U.S. 
Army Transport General Heintzelman. On arrival in 
Rio harbor, the immigrants were taken to Ilha das Flores, 
the Brazilian Ellis Island. There they had a_ physical 
check-up, filled out blanks, and waited. When asked to 
choose their own location in the country, over half de- 
cided on Sao Paulo. These were taken by train to the 
immigration center at Campo Limpo, 40 miles from the 
state capital, where they were housed in a converted 
coffee warehouse so huge that sleeping, kitchen, dining, 
and hospital accommodations for 500 people don’t fill 
a quarter of it. Corrected lists of their skills were com- 
piled, and employers were invited to come to the center 
and interview prospective workers. 

DP’s are inclined to underestimate their market value, 
and it is often hard to persuade them to wait for the best 
offer instead of accepting the first job that comes up. 
Take Johann Sinnema from Austria, for instance, who 
was registered as a motor mechanic. In their first days 
at Campo Limpo, he and his wife happened to run across 
an employer who wanted a couple to look after his house 
and garden in suburban Sao Paulo, and they impetuously 
accepted the jobs. As luck would have it, however, in 
this case the employer turned out to be the owner of a 
garage in town, so Sinnema probably ended up in his 
proper milieu after all. 

Savo Popovic from Yugoslavia, who is a glazier, got 
a job in his own line right away and was expecting to 
earn $187 a month with a house thrown in. He con- 
fided to an IRO officer his delight that “in Brazil no one 
has treated me like a DP.” 

In urban areas (with the exception of Rio), the em- 
ployment field is wide open, and any skilled European 
workman can support his family in spite of the high 
cost of living. DP’s are making quite a name for them- 
selves as industrial workers. In the rayon factories of 
Sao Paulo they are producing the most, receiving the 
highest wages. 

In Brazil, as in many other resettlement countries, 
professional people are having their troubles. Doctors. 
dentists, lawyers, and veterinary surgeons cannot prac- 
tice in the country without getting Brazilian degrees. 
Engineers are getting jobs, but may not set up their own 
offices or call themselves by their rightful title. Mechani- 
cal engineer Georg Petrim, who happens to be the father 
of the first DP baby born in Brazil, came up against this 
situation when he arrived from Vienna in July 1947. He 
has had difficulty getting the kind of job he is trained 
for and makes only $125 a month, which leaves little 
or nothing to save toward the home he wants to build. 
In spite of this, however, neither he nor his wife would 
dream of leaving Brazil. 

One of the most successful DP families in Brazil is 
that of Kristifor Dragan from Salzburg, Austria. Mr. 
Dragan arrived two years ago, walked right into a job 
as technical adviser to a textile factory in Blumenau, 
State of Santa Catarina, and is earning $750 a month. 
When last heard from, he was planning to establish a 
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factory of his own. His son and son-in-law are also 
working in textiles, and each earns $250 a month. 

Last March over 100 refugees arrived in Minas 
Gerais—the first immigrants to enter the state in twenty 
years. Once this first experimental group is settled, 
Minas will start getting 1,000 DP’s a month. 

The central state of Goias, possible home of the future 
Brazilian capital, has a settlement program that is at- 
tracting a lot of attention. This progressive, pioneer 
state has cheap land and all kinds of resources to offer 
DP’s. Its young Governor, Gerénimo Coimbra Bueno, is 
much interested in pushing the undertaking. Already 
scores of new immigrants are at work in the state, and 
since the program began last fall, very few have proved 
unsatisfactory to their employers. 

One well-known landowner took a DP family to his 
farm, to care for his cows. In Goias the half-wild cattle 
are usually milked with their hind legs tied together. 
This system results in a maximum of emotional stress for 
man and beast and a minimum of milk. The DP family 
trained the cows to stand quietly and untied, drew record 
quantities of milk. Local residents were soon watching, 
wide-eyed, over the fence. 

At the state’s experimental farms, DP’s are teaching 
mechanized agriculture to Goias landowners and farm 
workers. It is a happy coincidence that Goiads is anxious 
and climatically able to become an important wheat- 
growing center, and many of the refugees are experienced 
wheat growers from the Ukraine. 

A DP cooperative has been started in Goias with a 
nucleus of 84 families, to be joined later by 116 more. 
Long-term loans from the state and federal Governments 
will supply most of the funds for this project. 

Bahia, first of Brazil’s subtropical northern states to 
import DP’s, is receiving up to 100 a month. Many of 
these are being flown up from Rio. Until now, northern 
Brazil has watched European immigrants bolster the 
political and economic power of the country’s more 
temperate sections. Today the story is changing. Bahia 
is offering the new immigrants what they want most—a 
chance to own their own land and homes. It is leading 
even Goias with its well-planned, state-backed coloniza- 
tion plan. 

In February and March 1949, the first small group of 
DP’s were taken to colonies prepared for them in Bahia. 
The first was at Emboacica, 50 miles from the state 
capital, Sao Salvador. At Emboacica each family gets a 
lot of about 75 acres and a house with two bedrooms, a 
dining room, kitchen, and modern water closet. The State 
makes short-term loans for tools, seeds, and living ex- 
penses until the first harvest. After five years, the DP 
has to decide whether to buy his house or leave it. 
If he buys it, he pays 50,000 cruzeiros (about $1,666 at 
present unofficial exchange rates) over a period of eight 
years at low interest. These DP’s are already producing 
badly needed vegetables for Salvador. 

“To govern is to populate,” wrote Juan Bautista 
Alberdi, nineteenth-century Argentine thinker. Argen- 
tina, which still has plenty of great open spaces in its 
west and south, has been practicing what he preached. 


Ukrainian couple headed for America 
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DP’s going to Venezuela by air land at Maiquetia Airport, 
30 miles from Caracas 


While mother and dad fil laughte 
up on Bermuda 


Small refugee samples the milk in her new country 


Haven of 28,420 DP’s, it is the number one resettlement 
country in Latin America. 

Argentina’s program differs from that of Brazil in that 
the majority of DP’s going there have gone as individuals 
or families sponsored by relatives or voluntary agencies, 
rather than in large groups under mass migration 
schemes. This makes it harder to get detailed informa- 
tion on where the refugees are settling and how they 
are making out. According to the latest report from 
IRO, Argentina is currently trying to perfect a selection 
system for immigration on an even larger scale. 

In addition to DP’s, the country is welcoming large 
numbers of workers from chronically overcrowded Italy. 
During °47, some 25,000 Italians entered, and the pro- 
gram was so successful that an agreement was signed in 
January 1948 providing for the admission of 100,000 
more. The Argentine Government undertook to finance 
each immigrant’s passage from the Italian port to the 
point in Argentina where he was to work, and furnish 
him with board and lodging until his wages started 
coming in. The Dodero line (an Argentine steamship 
company) has been running a regular emigrant service 
from Italy to the Argentine. It recently added a couple 
of former British auxiliary aircraft carriers, rebuilt for 
the purpose, to this run. 

Preference is given to workers with skills that will be 
of most immediate benefit to the country’s economy. 
Italians have proved to be easily assimilated, unlikely to 
form awkward minority groups. “Public opinion in 
Argentina,” according to the Review of the River Plate, 
“looks very favorably on Italians as people of diligence 
and honesty who are willing to work, to obey the law, 
and to become ‘Argentinized.’” 

In Paraguay, another kind of DP story is unfolding. 
Since the end of World War II, 4,700 Mennonite 
refugees have entered the country. The bulk of them are 
from the Ukraine, a few from Danzig and East Prussia. 
Unlike most of the other DP’s who are going to Latin 
America, the Mennonites are being welcomed by rela- 
tives and friends who came in other days of persecution 
and are well ensconced in their adopted land. 

From the time their sect originated in Holland in the 
sixteenth century, the Mennonites have known few years 
of peace. To live up to the tenets of their faith, which 
forbid military service and the taking of oaths, the 
Mennonites have been constantly on the move in search 
of isolation, of as much freedom from outside political 
and economic ties as possible. In 1921, Paraguay agreed 
to give them the rights and exemptions they wanted, and 
in 1927 the first Mennonites went there from Canada. 
They were followed in the early 30’s by other groups 
from the Ukraine. 

The Mennonites have carved most of their colonies 
out of the flat, swampy, jungle-matted Chaco that lies 
to the west of the Paraguay River. And in spite of the 
heat in one season, the constant rains in another, the 
endless army of bugs, the curse of epidemics, hailstorms, 
and locusts, they have established going agricultural 
communities. Paraguay has given the Mennonites free- 
dom, and in return they are giving her the beginnings 
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of a productive Chaco. 

The IRO is footing most of the bills involved in trans- 
porting Mennonite DP’s to Paraguay. But once they 
arrive they become the responsibility of their church, 
which handles all the resettlement work, guarantees that 

they will never become public charges. 

In spite of the help of their co-religionists, beginning 
life over in Paraguay is not easy for the new settlers. 
Prices of the goods the colonies must buy have been 
going up much faster than those of the cotton, peanuts, 
and beans they sell. During 1948 the price of flour went 
up 13 per cent, that of other imported foods, 100 per 
cent; manufactured products cost 60 per cent more, 
freight charges were up 100 per cent. On the other hand, 
the colonies got only 15 per cent more for their cotton. 
The Mennonite Central Committee in the United States 
is doing what it can to make things easier. It has helped 
the colonies acquire oil presses and saw mills, and plans 
to give further aid toward improving agriculture and 
developing industry. 

The first group of DP’s came on the Volendam and 
named the colony they founded to the east of Rosario 
for the ship. This colony was hacked out of the virgin 
forest with saws, axes, and machetes. The men who were 
to live in each village worked together to cut away enough 
of the heavy timber and underbrush to make a narrow 
path, which would later be widened to become the vil- 
lage street. The individual settlers cleared their building 
sites. Often they had to crawl on hands and knees to 
reach these from the path. 

An M.C.C. official who saw it done says the houses 
were built like this: “A tree trunk of proper size was 
set into the ground at each of the four corners of the 

i dwelling. Then a longer one was set in the middle of 

each end, on top of which was placed a lightweight but 

strong trunk to serve as ridge pole. In the middle of 
each side was placed another tree trunk that was the 
same height as the corner posts. Shorter and lighter posts 
were used as rafters, and split bamboo sticks as sheeting 

laths. Tall grass . . . arranged into small bundles . . . 

completed the roof... . Sun-dried mud bricks were later 

fitted in between the pillars of the house frame, thus 
completing the walls.” 

The Mennonite program has been so successful that 
Paraguay has decided to expand its DP operations. It 
has just signed an agreement to receive stateless European 
refugees from Shanghai, now temporarily located at 
Samar in the Philippines. The first shipment of 270 is 
now being awaited. 

Last fall the Uruguayan Government also decided to 
admit some of these sturdy agriculturists. When the 
Volendam docked at Montevideo on October 27, 750 of 
its 1,693 passengers were holding Uruguayan visas. (Of 
the rest, who went on to Paraguay, 115 were members 
of the Society of Brothers, a non-Mennonite group, on 
their way to the Society’s colony at Primavera.) The 
immigrants, mostly Germans, were housed temporarily in 
ex-army camps at Colonia and Arapey while Mennonite 
leaders, aided by the U.S. Embassy’s agricultural attaché 

(Continued on page 30) 
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re ONE WOULD THINK that guiding the complex foreign affairs of the United States during twelve of 

the stormiest years of this nation’s history would be enough international headaches for any man. 
But foreign affairs can be as habit-forming as gambling or baseball, whether one is active or not. 
: In a big, light apartment in Washington’s Wardman Park Hotel, ex-Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull spends his days as a sort of silent international kibitzer, keeping tabs on the world’s slow 
progress toward the happy day when mankind will settle its differences by discussion instead of 
_ reaching for a stone axe or an atomic death ray projector. 


Hull’s interest in what the world does to itself is a and in 1945 he received the Nobel Peace Prize. This 
_ legitimate one: few living men have spent as much time award was based largely on his work during the eight 
and energy devising peaceful ways out of situations years before the war in raising inter-American relations 
_ packed with potential violence. President Franklin D. to the highest level so far. Earlier, Hull deferred to a 


- Roosevelt called him ‘ ‘the Father of the ie — “ commission of the League of Nations to help settle the 
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disastrous war of the Gran Chaco, between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Still earlier, as a congressman and then as a 
senator, he worked doggedly for lower tariffs, believing 
that economic bottlenecks caused by high tariffs were 
one cause of war. 

; However, the “peace at any price” doctrine is no part 
of Mr. Hull's philosophy. Against pressure by Britain 
and Russia, in 1945, he supported Roosevelt’s policy 
of unconditional surrender toward Germany. He fought 
bitterly against anything less than unconditional sur- 
render for the Kaiser in 1918. This consistency is one 
of Mr. Hull’s outstanding qualities. Indeed, except for 
experience and the scope of his activities, there was little 
fundamental difference between the respected Secretary 
of State and the gawky “Cord” Hull, eighteen-year-old 
Chairman of the Democratic Committee of Clay County. 

Hull's life is the perfect Horatio Alger success story, 
the poor but honest boy who rose to fame by hard work 
and exercise of all the homespun virtues. He was born 
in 1871 in the hill country of Overton County, Tennessee. 
In his memoirs, he describes his birthplace as “a small 
log cabin rented by my father. . . . This, somewhat en- 
larged by a lean-to, fronted immediately on the dirt 
road. . . . There was no porch then on the front of the 
house. Whether there were glass windows, I do not re- 
member; but at that time many of the neighboring 
cabins lacked them. They had holes in the walls for 
windows and shutters to keep out bad weather.” 

He had four brothers, two older and two younger than 


Old State De partment building in Washington where Hull’s 
offices were located when he was Secretary of State 


he. There was no regular school there, and between 
| spinning and weaving, household work, and farm chores, 
q his indefatigable mother sandwiched enough time to 
teach the boys their ABC’s out of the traditional old 
Webster's “blue-back speller.” Once they learned to 
read, what they read mostly was the Bible. Their mother 
saw to that unremittingly. There was seldom anything 
else to read anyhow. 

Overton County in those days was rough country. It 
was almost exactly on the dividing line between North 
and South. Volunteers from there served in both Northern 
and Southern armies during the Civil War, and some of 
Hull’s earliest memories are of tales of robbery and 
violence by bands of guerrillas during and after the war. 

The hill country was a region of individual enterprise 
in the purest sense: the man who couldn’t make for him- 1942: Mexican Véiere ond: 
self nearly everything he needed, went without. Overton sign Reciprocal Trade Agreement between Mexico and the U.S.A. 
County farmers cleared their own fields and grubbed 
scanty crops from the steep and rocky slopes. They 
raised or shot their own meat, cured it in their own 
smokehouses, sheared the sheep for wool which their 
wives spun and wove into rough but durable clothing, 
and if the winters called for fur-lined garments, they 
trapped fur-bearing forest animals such as fox, coon, and 
squirrel. Ethics and religion were drawn in pretty 
straight lines. If a man wasn’t a Methodist or a Baptist, 
he was considered an “infidel” and denied the right to 
testify under oath. A man often had to fight his own: 
battles, still his own whiskey, and help a new neighbor 
build a house at a community “log-rolling.” 

“In our section at that time [before the Civil War] 


: 1943: Secretary Hull welcomes War Minister 
_ (now President) Dutra of Brazil. Ambassador 
Carlos Martins at left 
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it was not considered bad conduct to still whiskey,” wrote 
Mr. Hull. After the war, it was a different story. The 
Government needed money, so a revenue tax was levied 
against whiskey production. To enforce the law, the 
Government sent revenue agents through the backwoods 
looking for non-tax-paying stills. Presumably the 
“revenoo-ers” slowed the production of illegal whiskey, 
but the mountaineers generally saw them coming, and 
the mortality rate among the Government agents was ter- 
rible all through the Tennessee-Kentucky border country. 
In his memoirs, Hull notes that “everyone in our sec- 
tion looked upon the tax as an outrage, an infringement 
of human rights, popular rights, and everything else.” 
The working day of Hull’s father began at four A.M., 
and he kept at it until dark six days a week. Not even 
the uncooperative earth of the ridge country could keep 


1945: Foreign Minister Dr. Alberto Guani and Cordell 
Hull chatting at a Pan American Union luncheon 


such a man from prospering. By the time Hull was four, 
his father had saved enough to make a small down pay- 
ment on a better farm farther down the Obed River Val- 
ley. 
All the boys worked, of course. The younger ones 
were kept busy about the house and in the vegetable 
garden, the older ones worked the fields and helped their 
father cut and haul logs to the river, assembling them 
into rafts that were floated down to Nashville and sold 
for timber. 

Hull’s father was determined that his sons should be 
educated. Soon after moving, he hired a young man to 
come to the Hull home and teach all the boys during 
winter and early spring, when not much work could be 
done on the farm. There was nothing frivolous about 
these sessions. The boys were there to learn, and learn 
they did, all day long, with the only break for midday 
dinner. 

Time free from work or school was mostly spent in 
the woods, hunting and trapping, 
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the boys made by hollowing out big poplar logs. Such 
a life breeds a practical approach to problems. Once 
when the boys were canoeing and fishing in the Obed, a 
buggy drawn by a team of horses creaked down the deep- 
rutted track to the river’s edge. The river was too high 
to ford, and there were neither ferryboats nor bridges 
in the region during those days. 

A sad-faced man and woman sat in the buggy and 
looked at the racing water. “Boys,” said the man, in- 
dicating with a nod a tiny coffin in the back of the 
buggy. “Our youngest just died and we're tryin’ to get 
him to the family buryin’ ground. Reckon you all could 
help us get acrost the river?” 

To ferry a buggy and a team across a swollen river 
without a ferry is a pretty big order for three or four 
teen age boys, but they went to work on it. First, they 
unhitched the horses. Then they measured the distance 
between the wheels of the buggy, and lined up the canoes 
the same distance apart. While the man held the horses, 
they let the buggy roll gently down the river bank until 
a pair of wheels rested in each canoe. Then they led the 
horses into the water, and paddled the whole entourage 
across, holding the swimming horses by their bridles. 

By the time Cordell was thirteen or fourteen, he knew 
he was going to be a lawyer. His father, who had bought 
a bigger farm in Clay County, sent Cordell to school at 
Byrdstown. The tall, weedy boy in rough homespun 
clothing was fascinated by the circuit court proceedings 
and spent all his spare time listening to the arguments 
of the opposing lawyers whenever court was in session. 

However, his first public speaking appearance was 100 
per cent fiasco. He represented his class during a school 
debate and prepared his arguments thoughtfully. The 
big night came. Cordell and his teammates and op- 
ponents sat in a semicircle in a clear space at one end 
of the schoolroom. He rose to speak and stared at the 
rows of intent faces of his father’s neighbors and their 
families. His lips moved, but no sound came out. He 
gulped a time or two and shuffled his feet. His dangling 
hands flapped feebly. He swallowed again, and sat down 
in an agony of embarrassment. He had not uttered a 
word. 

Next time, he did better. He was to take the stand 
that Washington had done more for North America by 
defending it than Columbus had by discovering it. He 
spent every waking minute preparing and perfecting his 
arguments, practicing the most impressive delivery he 
Columbus lost, and Hull won. 

Sure that young “Cord” would amount to something 
if given a chance, his father then decided to give him 
the best education he could possibly afford. 

Five years later, in 1890, Hull’s political career began. 
He had left school to work in a Nashville law office. Only 
eighteen years old, he was nominated and elected Chair- 
man of the Clay County Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee. Subsequent triumphs, such as being offered the 
job of Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court or be- 
coming Secretary of State, never equalled the thrill of 
that first unexpected victory. 

“Didn't do any celebrating, though,” Hull reminisces. 
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“I was kind of a quiet boy, but I certainly felt excited 
inside.” 

The following years were full of hard work. Hull was 
admitted to the bar, and he stumped the countryside, 
singing the praises of Democratic candidates. He had a 
hard time with the English language. At school he had 
learned correct English, but anybody who spoke cor- 
rectly in the hill country would automatically be classed 
as a citified dandy, and his support would do a candidate 
more harm than good. So Hull judiciously kept his ac- 
cent broad and salted his talk with enough backwoods 
colloquialisms to keep him out of the “low-country fur- 
riner’ class. 

Probably the most important thing Hull did during 
this period was to form what he calls his political bible. 
Impressed by the adage, “A person can’t amount to 
something unless he stands for something,” he read much 
and thought more to try to find out what principles he 
stood for. This research led him into the trail of practical 
liberalism blazed by Thomas Jefferson, and he never de- 
parted from it. 

That, to all intents and purposes, is the life of Cordell 
Hull. By the time he was admitted to the bar when 
twenty years old, he was essentially what he was to 
become—serious, thoughtful, well-informed, and absorbed 
in public affairs to such an extent that he had very 
little personal life outside his work. He served in the 
State Legislature, had his first contact with Latin 
America in Cuba as a captain in the U.S. Army during 
the Spanish-American War, and returned home to be- 
come a judge. 

When he went to the U.S. Congress in 1907, his 
horizons broadened abruptly from the local to the na- 
tional scene. He met the new demands characteristically, 
by absorbing as much information about everything as 
he could. To Hull, columns of figures represented triple- 
distilled information. And one thing there is plenty of 
in Washington is columns of figures about everything 
from the national debt to the degree of kink in a Zulu’s 
hair. Soon the freshman Congressman got so adept at 
analyzing statistics that a column of decimal numerals 
became a sort of mental shorthand, giving him at a 
glance a detailed account of a national or international 
situation. 

His social life was meager; the hours most of his col- 
leagues spent dancing, Hull spent dissecting statistics. 
Gradually his studies convinced him that a major part 
of the Government’s revenue ought to come from an in- 
come tax and that lower tariffs encouraging international 
trade would ease the world’s economic troubles. In those 
days, such ideas were the worst heresy to the powerful 
commercial interests which, if they didn’t exactly rule 
the country, had great influence. As a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Hull saw the income tax 
become law in 1913, during his third term in Congress. 
The other fight took him longer. Twenty-one years 
longer, to be exact. The Trade Agreements Act contain- 
ing Hull's tariff ideas was made law in 1934. 

In the meantime, the years had heaped honor upon 
him. He had served several terms as a United States 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Just how ruthless were the Spaniards in their conquest 
of the New World? Whether they were villains or 
heroes is the crux of a controversy that never fails to 
touch off fiery debate among Spanish Americans. In this 
article Dr. Carlos Davila of Chile sets forth his views on 
the so-called “Black Legend” of Spanish cruelty. For 
further discussion of this delicate issue, see “The Facts 
Behind the Legend” in this month’s book section. 

IN THIS TWENTIETH CENTURY when propaganda is en- 
slaving independent writers everywhere, it becomes 
easier to understand what the Black Legend was and 
what it did. The Legend’s success must be the envy of 
modern publicity agencies. But there is one notable 
difference. Modern publicity generally serves the 
wordly interests of powerful elements and mobilizes 
opinion for immediate results measured in dollars and 
cents, with no thought of future historians. By contrast, 
the Black Legend was a false keystone of history for 
almost three centuries. And it is still latent in con- 
temporary corollaries not unconnected with certain 
prevalent generalizations concerning the limitations and 
weaknesses of Latin Americans. 

To get an idea of a present-day version of the Black 
Legend, imagine the history of the United States for the 
next three centuries written exclusively on the basis of 
what is published in Pravda or Izvestia. Suppose 
Tobacco Road and The Grapes of Wrath were the only 
documents on how the North American people lived in 
the twentieth century. And picture the whole history of 
race relations in this country reduced to a single ani- 
- mated cartoon—which Disney has not produced—graph- 
ically perpetuating the story of lynching. 

This distortion of the truth could not be more 
grotesque. Yet it would not be very different from what 
12 


Carlos Davila 


the Black Legend did to the Conquest and the colonial 
period in Spanish America. The Moscow papers and 
the works of Caldwell and Steinbeck would occupy the 
same position as the Brevisima Historia de la Destruc- 


cion de las Indias (Very Brief History of the Destruction 
of the Indies) published by Father Bartolomé de las 
Casas in 1552 and the Historia del Nuevo Mundo (His- 
tory of the New World) in which, about the same time, 
Jer6énimo Benzoni narrated the massacre of the Hugue- 

nots by the Spaniards in Florida. The Disney picture i 
would be the equivalent of the seventeen hair-raising 
drawings with which the Flemish emigrant Teodoro de 
Bry illustrated the 1597 Frankfort edition of Las Casas’ 
book. 

The Black Legend came down to my generation as a 
convenient, liberal, erudite, and sinister dogma. My 
first doubts cropped up when, already getting along in 
years, | began to reflect on history as it appeared in 
popular texts. These were not the only doubts; our day 
has been fertile in the correction of history. The Cen- 
tury of Augustus, so glowingly described by the pane- 
gyrists, loses much of its glitter when one learns of the 
crimes on which it was built and the decadence it 
started. Pericles is no longer as they taught me, when 
we know that he was the one who provoked the 
Peloponnesian Wars that brought on the fall of Greece. 
And when we read the 61 articles of the Magna Carta. 
we cannot help but admire the persuasive powers of 
those who convinced us that that code of feudal privileges 
was the cradle of modern civil liberty. . . . 


It all depends, it would seem, on who writes the his- 


tory and who teaches it. An erudite Arab friend of 
mine once told me that in the Black Legend Spain had 


got a taste of her own medicine—the sort she applied 
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to the war-torn centuries that culminated in the expul- 
sion of the Moors from the Peninsula. “Spaniards 
wrote the history,” he said, “and they called it “The 
Reconquest.’ If we Arabs had written it, it would have 
been known as “The Barbarian Invasion, or something 
of that sort.” 

And what about the most widespread and lasting 
legend of our own day—the myth of this materialistic, s 
imperialistic “octopus of the North,” blinded by egoism + 
and deaf to everything but making money? That is 
what is said everywhere of the generous, spiritual, and 
sentimental people of the United States—perhaps the 
kindest of all peoples, whatever foreign policy its leaders 
may impose upon it. 


Latin America, of course, was not immune to the 
lure of this fable. The classic of this school was José ee , 
Enrique Rodo’s Ariel. With its basic dogma that Latin 
America had a monopoly of “spiritual” culture in this 
hemisphere while the United States was devoured by the 
most crass materialism, it became the manual of our in- 
tellectuals. Though it seems hard to believe, this doctrine 
was a cliché of Latin American literature for half a 
century. “Yankee imperialism” was another. At the 
same time, in the United States the idea prevailed that 
the English-speaking peoples were superior and had a 


“manifest destiny” to conquer the inferior nations, 
beginning in this continent with the peoples reduced to 
inferiority by the Black Legend. Considering this his- 
torical background, the remarkable thing is not that Pan 
Americanism should have languished, but that it should 
' have survived at all. 


Father Las Casas’ book completely achieved its 


objective, which was to influence the Crown to adopt a | & 
policy of protecting the natives. But it paid for its 
victory in the hard coin of loss of the Spanish Empire's 
prestige. Actually, the Crown never had any other policy 
| toward the Indians. One of the Legend’s fundamental 


points was that the Madrid Government cast aside Las 
Casas’ policy of “persuasion” in favor of the “repres- 
sive” course advocated by Juan Ginés de Sepulveda in 
his book Tratado sobre las justas causas de las guerras 
contra los Indios (Treatise on the just causes of the wars 
against the Indians). Historical research shows that the 
Crown rejected Sepulveda’s thesis and banned his book 
by royal decree in 1550. 


Although Las Casas’ work had an evangelical quality, 
it was really a generalization based on a few isolated 
incidents. The angry pen of the Bishop of Chiapas made 
them a symbol of the whole Spanish system in America. 
All the Indians were good, pure “sons of princes and 


gentlemen,” while the Spaniards were all “cruel wolves 

and tigers” who “left no children, nor old men, nor 

newly delivered women, nor pregnant ones, without dis- 

embowelling them.” Written in 1542, though published 
ten years later, this work covered the first forty years 
of Spanish rule in America. It included tales of terri- | 3 
tories Las Casas never saw, of which he could have known 
little. The apostolic monk finally died in 1566, at the 
age of 92, insisting that the things he described had not 
changed. His book became the cornerstone of the history 


Illustrations for this article are reproductions 
of some of gruesome de Bry drawings that 
embellished Father de las Casas’ tales of 

torture during Spanish conquest 
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of the Spanish Monarchy, the Catholic Church, and the 
Spanish-American colonial administration. 

What better ammunition could the Flemish have hoped 
for in their struggle with Spain in those years—a con- 
test in which the Flemish had the sympathy of all the 
liberal elements in Europe? Twenty-six years after it 
appeared in Spanish, a French edition was published. It 
bore macabre titles, very different from those in the 
original version. This note testified to its purpose: “To 
serve as an example and a warning to the seventeen 
Provinces of the Low Countries.” The Spain of the 
Duke of Alba and Don Juan of Austria that the Flemish \ 
patriots were fighting was this same one that was in- 
dulging in ferocious massacre in America. . 

While the War of Flanders went on, editions poured 
forth in all languages. From the hands of the Flemish 
patriots this weapon of the Black Legend passed to those 
of the Reformation during the religious wars. Later the 
Encyclopedists and rationalists who paved the way for 
the French Revolution took it up. It served the anti- 
Catholic Jacobinism of the era perfectly, and the liberal 
movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
everywhere adopted it. The proclamations, harangues, 
and constitutional documents of the Latin American in- 
dependence movement were full of it. We find it in 
the Letter to the Spaniards in America by the Jesuit Don 
Juan Pablo Vizcardo. It inspired Francisco Miranda, the 
Liberator Sim6én Bolivar, and all the leaders of the 
Spanish American Revolution. It passed intact into all 
the school textbooks of the new republics and filled all 
their national anthems with heroic hate. 

Many other chroniclers and monks had denounced the | 
excesses that Las Casas related, but it was his book and 
the terrifying illustrations by Teodoro de Bry that 
permeated all the encyclopedias and dictionaries, history 
books, reference works, textbooks, travel narratives, and 
even popular poetry for three centuries. 

In the year of United States independence, 1776, the | 
Black Legend was still being endorsed—this time by a . 
supplement to Diderot and D’Alembert’s Encyclopedia. 
Marmontel, Raynal, Buckle, Macaulay, Guizot, and a | 
whole host of historians followed or accepted it. Mean- 
while, De Bry’s drawings were working their way into 
the minds of the people. Like a “comic strip,” they 
entered through the eyes of those who did not read the 
fearful saga of Spain in America. It was not strange, 
then, for my fellow countryman Francisco Bilbao to 
write in 1864 that progress consisted in “desespanolizar 
a los pueblos” (“de-hispanicizing the peoples” ). 

Truly, the Black Legend was as effective against Spain 
as powerful armies and fleets in the implacable struggle 
for world domination between the great powers of those 


q 


centuries. 

It was undoubtedly the immense and _ respectable 
personality of Father Las Casas that gave weight and 
substance to this myth—the figure of the “defender of 
the Americans’ freedom,” the “new St. Paul,” the “father 
of the Indians.” the “conquered conqueror,” the holy 
man who, to free the Indians from servitude, brought 
the African slaves to this continent. 


Flemish emigrant de Bry depicted “unscrupulous” 
Spaniards as systematically engaged in 7 


exterminating the Indians 
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Centuries passed before historic al criticism ventured 
to question this apostle’s generalizations or cast doubt 
on the veracity of his writings. Timidly, the critics 


began to insinuate that the “exaggerations should be 
removed.” Menéndez y Pelayo was one of the first to 
speak of Las Casas’ “choleric” nature, his “crude fana- 
ticism,” and “brutal insults” that made charity itself 
“acquire a bitter taste as it passed through his lips.” 
Juderias, Carlos Pereira, Bourne, and Bayle, among 
others, carried off some bits of the curtain that some 
colonial writers had already pulled loose. In our own 
time, Romulo D. Carbia, Doctor of American History 
and professor in the Universities of Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, gathered together all the corrective proof in 
his definitive Historia de la Leyenda Negra Hispano 
Americana (History of the Spanish American Black 
Legend). 

We can see now the blemishes that marred the con- 
quest and the colonial administration, but we can also 
see the brighter background. All in all, the Black Legend 
prevailed almost without opposition for three hundred 
years, spreading the idea of a barbarous conquest fol- 
lowed by a colonial regime characterized by cruelty, 
obscurantism, misery, inexorable exploitation, political 
ineptness, inefficient administration, and complete lack 
of enlightenment. 

Due to the Black Legend’s influence, colonial institu- 
tions were automatically condemned. Historical analysis 
far from justifies this conclusion. Just look at the “New 
Laws” that came into effect long before the publication 
of Las Casas’ book. The Recopilacién de Indias (Code 
of the Indies) of 1680 and the tremendous volume of 
royal decrees show that the code of law that ruled Span- 
ish America was the equal, if not the superior, of those 
in any other part of the civilized world. In this legisla- 
tion there was a surprising concern for the Indians and 
desire to protect them from oppression by the Spanish 
officials or the local plutocracies. Many of the provisions 
of the Recopilacién de Indias could fittingly be included 
in modern codes of social justice. In Chile the eight- 
hour day was law in the sixteenth century, and there 
was already a paternalistic Price Control Administration. 

Of course the legal provisions and the actual practice 
were not the same. Scoffing at the royal orders that tried 
to put the brakes on their abuse of the Indians and the 
the Spanish and local authorities coined the 
“They are respected, but not observed.” Philip II 
word “pacification” to be substituted for 
“conquest.” It was a question of Imperial ‘territories, 
just like those in the Peninsula, and the Indians were 
just other subjects of His Majesty. We already know 
how angry Queen Isabella was with Columbus for having 
dared try to “enslave her native subjects.” Recent Latin 
_American students of the matter tell us that even the 
itself was foreign to the system. So they 
recommend that the expression “The Spanish American 
Regime” be used in place of “The Colonial Regime” in 
histories and textbooks. 


people, 
phrase, 
ordered the 


word “colony” 


Father Las Casas certainly was not suffering halluci- 
nations when he wrote that he once saw “four or five 


Indian gentlemen being burned.” 


And all De 


leading 
Bry did in drawing the horrors and scenes of mutilation 


was to illustrate Las Casas’ text. But the same thing 
that period and in the European religious wars of that 
same epoch. Nor were the conquistadors any less cruel in 
their own civil wars in this continent. And the Dutch, _ 
English, and French administrations in America had their 
moments of cruelty. 


But it seems there were no interests aligned 


regimes. Only Spanish was the target and 
victim of organized propaganda. We have seen a similar wae: 
case in this century—the “Protocols of the Elders of i 
Zion.” A certain Paul Krishevan first published them in 
Russia in his newspaper The Flag in 1903. Translated 
into all languages, they seethed in the antisemitic press 
throughout the first third of our century, spreading the 
idea of a sinister plan for world domination. Finally in 
1935 a Swiss court declared the document a crude fake. — , 
A Russian secret-police chief named Rachkowski admitted — 
in Paris that the whole thing had been made up by the > 
Czarist secret police. Here were just 30 years of publicity | 
based on a document that was always denounced as a 
fake, yet we know its effects. In the case of the Black ie? 
Legend, it started with a genuine publication, the work — 
of a high Spanish Catholic prelate, which, inflated, exag- — ct 
gerated, and deformed by propaganda, prevailed aryl 
almost nothing to counterbalance it for three hundred — i 
years. 
With my fervent belief in Pan Americanism, the thing 
that most concerns me about this historical episode is cas 
the effect of the legend in weakening the bases of mutual — 
respect, esteem, and confidence among the American _ 2 
nations. The subject will doubtless prove of interest to 
the new historians. One fact is evident, and that is that 
the corollaries of the legend, if not the legend itself, oG 
lasted too long in this country for it to have been an 
accidental or spontaneous occurrence. So it was easy 
to forget that for three hundred years the leadership in 
matters of economics, administration, and culture in the 
New World was in the Spanish and Portuguese-speaking  __ 
parts, not in the English-speaking section. And a 
oversight served the aims of anti-Pan Americanism. For _ 


it undermined the U.S. people’s confidence in the size 


of the contribution that the other. Americas could make 
to a policy of hemisphere integration—a policy that — 
would have kept the New World new. 
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The author caught this view from the highway <s he approached Viani, Colombian village used as UNESCO pilot project 


“DOWN THERE IN THE VALLEY is the town of Viani,” my guide explained, pulling the Institute 


of Social Anthropology’s station wagon over to the side of the road. There it was—the Model 
Town, with its white walls and red roofs. The new paint stood out, framed by the sepia-green 

Wd ruffles of burnt-over pastures and the greenish-black, leafy rows of coffee trees. 


“Viani is an important place,” he went on, “because the priest and the mayor, farm people and town people 

it stands for Colombia, and, in a way, for all the Andean all going to the new Civic Center, I figured I ought to 

_ region. UNESCO chose it as a typical rural community, go along too,” he added. “It was contagious. Do you 

- for an educational experiment.” know what happened? I asked the directors what I 
aoe “The truth is,” my other traveling companion put in, could do to help. They told me I should be the model 
: cae “they have us all working on the ‘Model Town’ project.” judge in the Model Town. That suited me fine, but I 
A cheerful old man with lively eyes, he told me he had wondered if there wasn’t something else | could do. One 
a1 been a judge in the town for many years. of the gentlemen looked fixedly at me, hesitated a mo- 
_ “When I saw men and women, children and old folks, ment, and said: ‘You must read very well. Would you 


like to read a book out loud to the farmers?’ 
“I thought it would be something educational, and I 
was disturbed. But they handed me a copy of The Three 
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This is the second in Americas’ “Battle for Knowledge’ 
series on basic education. 
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Musketeers. With an eudicnce of six, | began to por 
In a little while, the number of listeners had doubled. 
This had two interesting effects: new readers volunteered 
to do the same thing with other groups; and the people 
who couldn’t read found a new interest. They themselves 
asked for reading teachers. We made a sad discovery: 
the fourteen- to sixteen-year-olds who had learned to 
read in grade school no longer knew how. They had 
forgotten, for lack of practice. 

“Then something remarkable happened. One day, as 
usual, I arrived to read. One of the directors announced: 
‘Before going on with D’Artagnan’s adventures, we are 
going to learn something about malaria.’ For twenty 
minutes they had me read a pamphlet that gave very pre- 
cise instructions. On the walls they had posted various 
charts showing the mosquito, infected blood, windows 
protected by screens, the importance of D.D.T. and drain- 
age, and so on. The farmers were impressed, and a big 
discussion followed. They decided to organize an anti- 
malaria campaign, and they forgot about D’Artagnan for 
that day. 

“Another time, before taking up the novel, they had 
me read about methods for purifying drinking water in 
the house and the dangers of contaminated water. I my- 
self learned about pure water. So you see, D’Artagnan 
was fighting anopheles mosquitoes and amoebic dysentery 
in this corner of the Andes. But the great revelation was 
that the farm workers were interested in reading things 
that would help them to improve their lives.” 

The driver interrupted us, as he started the motor 
again for the descent to the valley: “Everyone here has 
got the idea of the Model Town. The other day a ten- 
year-old boy was about to mess up one of our newly 
painted walls—they ve all been fixed up—with a piece 
of charcoal. Another child, just a little older, shouted 
at him: ‘You can’t do that.” ‘Why not?’ the young ar- 
tist asked. “Because this is the Model Town.’ 

“So.” the driver went on, “they have planted trees in 
the streets and they have the town shined up like a 
silver cup. Everybody is helping, and they're all talk- 
ing about UNESCO. You should hear Father Florez 
asking for cooperation in church. He gets the dope from 
the UNESCO expert and tells them in his sermon about 
conservation of the soil, water, and woods. They are 
the Lord’s gifts, he says, and not to be thrown away. 
The good soil was all washing away down the hillsides, 
and nobody knew what was going on.” 

We reached the town plaza, shaded by noble trees 
planted around a fountain where horses, oxen, and don- 
keys were happily drinking together. The Director of the 
Center, anthropologist Gabriel Ospina, was waiting for 
us, accompanied by UNESCO consultant and conservation 
expert Patrocinio Sanchez, arid various dignitaries and 
farmers. Sanchez is a North American from New Mexico, 
with a bronzed complexion and black hair, who speaks 
Spanish very well. 

“We used to have a different definition for an expert,” 
said the mayor. 

“What was that?” 
“An expert is anyone who doesn’t speak Spanish.” 


_ how the soil disappears. * 


We all and Sénchet his 
blue-eyed Texan, a medical doctor who helps him in i. on A 
social work. He asked me what I would like to see. ar a 
was Sunday, and all the groups were having aii. Z 
the leading farm youngsters, the adult farmers, the 
teachers, and the Viani Civic Association, which 
everyone over eighteen. I chose to see it all. 

We walked across to the Civic Center, an old house 
with wide open doors, right on the plaza. It was very 
nicely arranged, with reproductions of great art in the 
parlor, a patio bursting with lovely geraniums in big red 
pots, a little theater with a movie projector, library, 
radio and phonograph, little rooms for taking coffee and | 
for games. The whole atmosphere of the house was very _ 
friendly. 

About a dozen saddled horses were lined up in front 
of the Center. “These boys come a long way to get here,” 
Sanchez explained. “The town has the bad road you 


Deep in discussion at a meeting of the Civic Association 


saw connecting with the national highway to Cambao. 
Besides that, there’s nothing but primitive trails winding 
crazily through the mountains. There are no big land- 
owners here. The average farm has twenty-five acres, 
and the owner works it himself. You see, the township 
has a population of 6,009 altogether, but not more than 
400 of them live in the village.” 

We stepped into the hall. Twenty lads of thirteen to 
seventeen years stood up to greet us. I was pleased to 
see their clean clothes, their hair cut and combed, and 
their sincere, intelligent look. They had had five classes 
already and showed a great deal of poise. 

“What were we talking about last time?” Sanchez 
asked. 

A spirited fellow in a green shirt piped up, “We were 
saying that the good soil of the coffee plantation is 
washed away by the rainwater, the plant loses its food, 
and the farmer is ruined.” 

To another question, one of the boys explained just 
‘Well then,” said Sanchez, “what 
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said. 


can we do about it? What ee you say, “Alejandro?” 

Alejandro told how the class had gone to see what 
_ the Coffee Planters Federation was doing at Don Severi- 
_no’s place. “A coffee plantation has what they call ‘plant 
protection, ” Alejandro observed, “it’s like a woods. So 
the rain doesn’t hit the ground very hard. But when you 
clean off the ground and the water digs little channels, 
_ it starts to ruin the soil.” 

“So what are they doing at Don Severino’s?” 

“First of all,” another boy answered, “Don Severino 
doesn’t use a hoe for cultivating except right under the 
tree. He clears up the rest with a machete, so as not to 
cut the roots of the small plants that protect the soil. 
Don Severino is so keen on improving the turf that he’s 
planting some kind of grass he says they brought from 


a _ El Salvador. They call it izote.” 


Still another lad joined in: “And Don Severino is dig- 
ging some pits he calls cajuelas that drain off the water 
so’ it won’t steal the soil. He dumps all the dry leaves 
in there, and he says they'll be worth money to him. 
And with the rocks he takes out he builds walls to hold 
_ the soil in place.” And so the class went on, with every- 


very enthusiastic. 


Sanchez summed up. “We have studied the general 
causes of erosion; the relation between erosion and the 
various crops; the use of grass and conservation practices 
in the coffee plantations; and the relation of slope to 
_ erosion with various crops.” The boys were eager to get 


S on with practical experiments. We went across to see the 


grown-up farmers. 

There were some eighty people, men and women, in the 
room. Sanchez introduced Don Eloy, a respected and 
beloved old man of Viani, said to be past ninety. 


am “I’ve been talking with Sr. Sanchez,” he began, “and — 
_ | think my story will interest you. As a lad I was a farm 


_ worker in the Suta region, in the hills around the Ubaté 
Valley. In those days we had some of the best wheat lands 
_ in Colombia. But the soil got so poor that all of us 
_ working there had to leave the place. That’s how I hap- 
pened to come to Viani—the good land went away. The 
- flourishing Suta came to be known as ‘Sutapelao’—‘Bald 
Suta.’ The town, very important then, is just about in 
ruins today. All because we lost the soil. . . .” 

Father Flérez joined in. “My dear friends, you have 
a responsibility to the land, to your sons, to Colombia. 
You must defend Colombia’s soil.” 

Old Indalecio, browned and wrinkled like a dry fur- 
row, was displeased. “I’m the owner of my land,” he 
“All my life I’ve done nothing but sow and reap. 
Why should I get involved in something that doesn’t 
concern me?” 

Sanchez interrupted. 
Indalecio, but tell me, has your land always produced 


“IT entirely agree with you, Don 


Sh the same, or was it better before?” 


“Some parts, the soil is worn out.” 

“If the soil is wearing out, that means that every year 
you're a little poorer?” 

“Well... yes.” 

“And, like you, the whole town of Viani is a little 


Director Gabriel Ospina (pointing at blackboard) conducts a class 
in soil conservation. His audience was so large a microphone 
had to be rigged up (held by man in white hat) 


poorer every year?” 
“And in ‘the end—what will happen to Viani? Will it 
end up like the town Don Eloy told us about?” 

“Well... yes.” 

“And are we going to sit by with our arms crossed and 
let it go on like that?” 

“Well... no. Not that.” 

“Then let’s listen to Don Severino tell us what he’s 
doing about it.’ 

And so the class went on, with all of them taking part. 
discussing, expressing opinions, discovering the pos- 
sibility of a new world, determined to win it for them- 
selves. “It’s going well here,” Sanchez smiled, as Don 
Eloy, Don Indalecio, and Director Ospina sat down to 
coffee with us. “Next let’s see the general meeting of 
the Association.” 

Several primary schoolteachers came up to us, report- 
ing enthusiastically on their work. They had come in to 
discuss all their problems with the representatives of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology: the need for equip- 
ment, for housing, for good school buildings. They agreed 
that they should change their system, and wanted help 
in doing it. The rural school should teach how to live. 
So it should be tied in with the community’s needs and 
problems. To begin with, they had decided to revise the | 
teaching of natural sciences. 

The head teacher, Don Cristébal, outlined the study 
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subjects they had agreed on: the importance of good 
pasture for good milk; how to keep the milk clean; why 
plant cover is important to the soil; how the soil can be 
destroyed. 

“We have come to the general meeting, and we want 
to help,” said the teachers. They numbered eleven and 
were full of spirit. 

We entered the big hall. It was crammed full of people, 
several hundred of them. I looked over the gathering. I 
was looking at the rural people of a typical town, repre- 
sentative of a nation and of a destiny. Most of the people 
didn’t look too healthy. Malaria had touched all the 
faces with its yellowing brush. Some of the farmers had 
a terrible deformation of the thyroid. When they smiled, 
most mouths showed teeth in an advanced state of decay. 
Not even the sixteen-year-olds have all their teeth. The 
general appearance of the people was one of marked 
malnutrition. 

One of the local Radical Party leaders came in. “Here 
we forget that we are Liberals and Conservatives, isn’t it 
so, Father?” he asked the priest. 

“Here we are all just citizens of the Model Town,” was 
the reply. 

“Here we don’t fight each other,” added an old farmer. 
“Here we fight disease and poverty.” 

This spirit is due, above all, to the work of Sr. Ospina 
Restrepo, director, inspirer, and executor of the program. 

“What we like most are the movies,” said a young, 
sharp-faced workman. 
lands, and had a lot of fun.” 

“Sr. Sanchez, when we're finished can we hear that 


“We have learned about other . 


The request came from a pale 
young mantis girl with oil black eyes. as 
“Of course, Barbara,” Sanchez replied. “That record 

is by a French composer named Ravel. It’s called 
Caprice Espagnol.” 
“And when will we get to the big music?” asked Alee 
jandro, from the young farmers’ group. Sr. Ospina ex- 
plained that “big music” was their name for the classics. _ 
They listen to them attentively, but they are more en- | 
thusiastic about the popular music because they are able i oe 
to practice it themselves. es 
Sanchez asked how the music group was coming along. 
Little Barbara said the string orchestra was going to have a , 
a rehearsal, the teacher for the glee club had arrived from ib } 
Bogota, and the bambuco dance teams had their number ae z 
ready. 
“But Don Severino doesn’t want to accompany them ~ 
on the flute.” ; 
Don Severino is a wise man with a sly and distrustful 
look. But he was the leader in soil conservation. Every- 
one insisted that he play the flute. He finally acceded, 2 ; 
and there was a round of applause. 
Others reported on the sports program, a challenge to 
a basketball game, horse races, and so on. ... The im- 
provement association spoke about the work of beautify- Fe 
ing Viani and creating attractions for tourists. oe 
A young man who had remained silent spoke up. “The © a. 
group to study the markets has met. We already have __ 
the dope on transportation costs and market conditions 
in Bogota.” This was the agent of the Credit Bank. Along ae a 
with a university professor, he is seeking a solution to the | ¢. 
vital marketing problem. They had to sweep the tradi- 
tional routine methods aside. A representative of the 
Office of Cooperatives was working with them. 
On the way back to Bogota with Sr. Ospina and my- 
self, Sanchez began to philosophize: “Undoubtedly, man 
is born free. It is also true that he is generally enslaved 
by the limitations of his social or geographical environ- 
ment. But most of the time his chains are due to his 
inability to understand the environment. Nature is gen- 
erous, in Viani as anywhere else. But she exacts a price 
for her generosity, and does it with a precision that would 
be the envy of a tax collector. The soils hereabouts are 
suffering erosion that will lead to annihilation. If these 
people knew how to defend their soil and cultivate their 
land better, they could afford a higher standard of living, 
through lasting agriculture. That’s the way to build a 
happy country.” 
We asked him what was needed for the job, and he 
told us: “First all, the re of a health teacher. I 


an emergency medici ‘ine chest. Then we would devote _ 
ourselves to teaching three things: home sanitation, 
water purity, and the fight against malaria and tropical — 
anemia. 

“I also urgently need a domestic science teacher. a A 
women are glad to work, but they don’t know how to . 
go about it. In the rural part, there is dense ignorance ai 
of the most essential demands of hygiene. I think the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Spectators are almost in the arena at Ecuadorean amateur bullfight 


as the more fashionable ones of Sevilla or Mexico City, scream themselves into a frenzy once a 


» 


ee ask for more ? 


Our introduction to the country bullfight was an acci- 
dent. Losing our way one Sunday afternoon in the Ecua- 
dorean Andes, my wife Nancy and I wound up in the 
remote and ancient little town of Guaranda, which lies 
wedged in a deep cleft in the skyscraping scenery. A 
tumult of shouts, screams, and bellows rolled over us 
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ull sessio 


William Scott 


IN THE INFORMAL, or devil-take-the-hindmost, bullfight of Latin America, the bull always wins. 
He gets not one, but scores of victims to chase, and he catches a lot of them. The spectators, eager 


minute. The strictly amateur bullfighters suffer contusions and abrasions measured in square 
feet, and have a wonderful time. Furthermore, if they fight the bull, they get in free. Who could 


like a tidal wave even before we passed the first red- 
roofed houses at the edge of town. Stopping the car, I 
beckoned to a swarthy, Indian-faced passerby. “Revolu- 
tion?” I asked. He lifted his hat courteously. “No, 
senor; bullfight.” 

Guided by the roar, we drove a few dusty blocks to the 
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main plaza. Except for the side facing the church, the 
block-square area was enclosed by a two-deck grand- 
stand of poles and canvas tied together with ropes. 

We bargained for admission, climbed into the quaking 
structure, and squirmed between the hysterical customers 
to a bench. 

The plaza below was filled with perhaps two hundred 
men and boys, and one furious cow. The men, dressed 
in everything from prim black business suits to the red 
wool ponchos and white cotton pajamas of the Indians, 
took turns at playing matador, shaking an old sack, 
jacket, or poncho at the cow. When the outraged animal 
charged one of the matadors, he fled wildly, and the 
stands shrieked. Immediately another man, or half a 
dozen, rushed after the cow, flapping their impromptu 
capes bravely until she turned. Then they scattered like 
quail, and still another group took over. Presently, after 
spilling a couple of matadors, she was let out of the 
plaza. 

A medium-sized black bull, quick on his feet as a polo 
pony, galloped in, snorting defiance. A stocky Indian, 
anxious for the honor of playing the newcomer first, 
rushed out to get the bull’s attention. He got it. The 
animal wheeled and charged before the eager matador 
could raise his cape. The Indian, a shapeless tangle of 
arms and legs, went over the bull’s shoulder and landed 
heavily in the dust. The bull pivoted and stood over the 
still figure, horns poised for a thrust. There was pande- 
monium in the stands. Nancy, white-faced but yelling 
with the rest, clutched my arm. The man looked injured, 
perhaps badly. But another dashed up, flapped his 
poncho in the bull’s face and drew a furious charge. The 
prostrate Indian scrambled to his feet, dusted himself 
off, and went back to the fray. 


One down, but not out. Friends lure > — ' = 


angry bull away from victim 


AS 


Nobody ever gets hurt—no bull, that is 


Within five minutes the bull had caught and tossed 
half a dozen of his tormentors. Miraculously, it seemed 
to me, all survived and carried on, limping but happy. = 

All this action was too far away for my small camera, ee 
so I climbed down into the plaza to get some closer shots. 
For a quarter-hour I followed the raging animal as_ i 
closely as I dared, snapping a picture every time he rolled 4) has 
a howling Guarandino in the dust. amie We. 

Presently above the din I heard shouts of “Meester! oe 
Meester!” I thought it only amateur bullfighters want- _ 
ing their pictures taken. I kept my eye on the bull. As 
long as I knew where I was, I felt safe. a 

The earth shook under my feet. “Earthquake!” I 
thought in one panicky flash, remembering Nancy in 
those rickety stands. But this was a very personal earth- 
quake. Not five feet away a huge red-and-white bull 


thundered past in a blur of motion. Someone had let in 


a second bull, just to keep the action from slowing down, a: 
I suppose. The shouts of “Meester!” had been to warn Set, 
me. Anyhow, that was one bull too many. What pictures ~ ae 


I didn’t get | would happily do without. Knees knocking ae" 
together, I climbed back into the stands and collapsed 7 
on the bench. 

Nancy told me that the second bull stopped only a few ; 
feet behind me, gave me a long, speculative stare, looked 
over another target, and turned back to me again before 
charging the other man. Probably the fact that I was 
bent motionless over my camera finder was all that saved 
me from a badly jolted sacroiliac. Bulls, I am told, pre- 
fer a moving target. Very sporting of them. 

After Nancy got her breath back, she said thought- 


fully: “You know, if I’d just had a camera up here it ot fe 

would have been a wonderful shot of you down there with ee 

that big bull standing right behind you.” i eye 
Very sporting of her too, I’m sure. i 
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NCE AGAIN A DISPUTE between two Caribbean states— 
this time Haiti and the Dominican Republic—has been 
settled satisfactorily through OAS peace machinery. The 
channel selected for discussion of the two 
problem was the Inter-American Peace Committee, 
created in 1940 by the Second Meeting of Consultation 
of the Foreign Ministers in Havana. 

Haiti and Santo Domingo share a long history and a 
single Caribbean island, Hispaniola. It was one of the 
first lands Columbus discovered and the first in which 
the conquistadors paused to found a colony and build 
cities. From there their expeditions set out for other 
islands and the mainland—to return loaded with booty 
or full of disillusionment. For two centuries the island 
_ was all Spanish. One of the European peace treaties in 
1697 granted the western part, later to become the Re- 


countries’ 


© 


mission completed 


public of Haiti, to France. French soldiers, administra- 
tors, and colonists introduced their way of life and 
their language. A large Negro population imported from 
Africa to work on the sugar plantations established itself 
in the mountains. Haiti was the first Latin American 
country to win independence. 

In 1795, the eastern part of the island, Spanish in 
tradition and government, was ceded by Spain to France. 
So when in 1810 the other Spanish colonies in America 
were fighting against Spain, the Dominicans clamored to 
return to Spanish tutelage. The French returned the 
eastern part of the colony to Spain in 1814. The year 
1821 saw a first declaration of Dominican independence. 
But the republic was not strong enough to survive. The 
Haitians, led by President Boyer, took possession of the 
whole island. This situation continued until 1844 when, 
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after a -year struggle, Dominic ‘an Republic 
was established. But it was later to suffer two occupa- 
tions by foreign powers: first by the Spanish, attempt- 
ing to reconquer the territory in 1861, and later by the 
United States. 

There have been several disputes between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. Some were settled peacefully. 
The latest arose when a former Haitian officer, Colonel 
Roland, openly rebelled while holding a diplomatic post 
and began a campaign of violent attacks on President 
Dumarsais Estimé’s government over Ciudad Trujillo 
radio stations. After protesting to the Dominican Re- 
public, the Haitian Government submitted the case to the 
OAS Council on February 16, 1949, requesting that a 
Meeting of Consultation be convened to apply the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro. The Council felt that the case did 
not fall within the sphere of the Treaty and requested 
both parties to seek other means for dealing with the 
problem. The Inter-American Peace Committee seemed 
the most appropriate channel, and its intervention was 
accepted by both sides. The Committee, made up of 
representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and 
the United States, set to work with the delegates of the 
two republics. 

The Committee is a unique agency in the inter- 
American juridical system. It does not appear in the 
OAS Charter. Its members are the representatives of 
five states on the OAS Council, but it is not a committee 
of the Council. The fact that it survived after the 
Bogota Conference, where the whole system was revised, 


At final reception, Committee members 
Corominas, Quintanilla chat with Dominican President 
Trujillo (center) 


Mission completed. 


was a quirk of fate. Since its establishment in 1940, it 
had never met. The Council had named the countries 
that should be represented on the Committee, but they 
had not appointed their delegates. 

In July 1948 the Committee was convened in Wash- 
ington at the Pan American Union at the request of the 
Dominican Republic to deal with a situation that arose 
between that country and Cuba. It was successful in the 
first action: the two countries agreed on a formula to 


ve 


A call on Haiti's President. From left: President Estimé, Haitian 
Ambassador to U.S. Charles, Quintanilla, Foreign Minister Brutus 
solve the problem. In this second case, which grew out of 
Haiti’s complaint, reaching a solution was a more 
laborious process. Three members of the Committee, 
Argentine Ambassador to the OAS and Council Chair- 
man Enrique Corominas, U.S. representative Paul 
Daniels, and the Mexican delegate Ambassador Luis 
Quintanilla as Chairman of the Committee, traveled to 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. After long discussions 
the dispute was settled. The Committee came back with 
a joint declaration by the two governments agreeing to 
go through normal diplomatic channels in future cases 
and reasserting the principle of non-intervention in the 
domestic affairs of other states as the basis of the 
Good Neighbor Policy. 

The Inter-American Peace Committee has proved 
itself a valuable instrument for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. It is an agency of mediation, of good offices, 
that suggests to the parties procedures for settling their 
differences within the provisions of the treaties and con- 
ventions in effect between them. It works quietly, with- 
out publicity—indispensable if it is to get to the bottom 
of disputes without aggravating them and forcing the 
parties into inflexible positions. it suggests, advises, gains 
the confidence of the parties, and finally comes up with 
the formula for a solution. Special delegations of the 
parties in dispute present their cases to it. Its procedure 
intentionally shies away from formality. The only thing 
to which it gives full publicity is the final result. 

So far, the Committee has not had to report resist- 
ance by any of the parties to seeking a settlement of the 
problems discussed. For its part, the Committee finds 
itself on firmer ground every day. Its latest act, symbolic 
in a way, was to change its own name. It used to bear 
the long, complicated, cautious title of “Commission on 
Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts.” Now it 
has the simpler name of Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee. And it has a right to this name. Twice it has 
_ brought peace to nervous areas of the hemisphere. 
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Party at newsman Benjamin’s—Mrs. David Alfaro Siqueiros and her painter husband, U.S. artist Ross Shattuck, and the host 


DATELINE: MEXICO.. 


Robert Spiers Benjamin 


“OH, TO BE A PERMANENT TOURIST IN Mexico!” I heard a visitor sigh the other day. It struck 
me then that even though there are plenty of headaches connected with it, my post as Time cor- 
respondent in Mexico probably brings me as close to this exalted state as any job could. 


Almost everyone, at some period during his life, feels 
the urge to live and work abroad—cr at least wonders 
what it’s like. With this in mind, Americas asked 
Robert Spiers Benjamin, head of Time’s Mexico City 
Bureau, to tell us about his “home away from home.” 
This is not the first time the author has been transplanted. 
He has also lived in Chile and Argentina. In future issues, 
AMERICAS hopes to publish reactions to “adopted” coun- 
tries by authors of other nationalities engaged in various 
other pursuits. 


“You'll soon find out that Mexico City isn’t Mexico,” 
was the only directive from my boss, Time's Latin 
American editor Francis Brown, when I left for the Aztec 
capital in January. And he knew what he was talking 
about. Mexico is not a country for spot news of inter- 
national importance. Rather, it is a mine of colorful, 
romantic, often wistful or tragic stories. And the further 
from the capital I explore, the more obscure and interest- 
ing the material becomes. Working for a daily news- 
paper or news agency with deadlines every twenty-four 
hours or less would make it impossible to roam the 
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mountains and jungles of Mexico looking for those 
stories. But with a week between issues, there is time to 
“dig” in a country that respects neither hours nor days. 

While getting started at Time’s office on beautiful 
Paseo de la Reforma, there was the added task of find- 
ing quarters for Dorothy and the three children, latinos 
all. The twins, Gordo and Chico (really Gordon and 
Robert), and their younger sister, Gerry, were all born 
in Chile, had lived in Argentina, and during their first 
few days in Mexico were already feeling right at home. 
But where to find a house? The apartment situation in 
Mexico City was no problem—there were plenty of them 
and very cheap. With houses it was a different story. 
So we followed the ads and left our name with the 
rental agents. 

Sandwiching our house-hunting between my writing 
and snack lunches, we drove around to an endless list of 
addresses provided by the classifieds or the agents. A 
few ads sounded marvelous. But a “romantic old 
hacienda” was a rundown adobe house on the outskirts 
of town, and another antique described in glowing terms 
turned out to be something in which Cortés might have 
slept. One afternoon I found a beautiful modern house 
with a handsome garden and excitedly called my wife 
from a nearby telephone. The price was right, too. Seven 
hundred pesos monthly (a shade under $100). I might 
have signed the contract right there, but happily, Dot 
got there first to discover that in nine rooms there wasn’t 
a single electric floor outlet-—and no chance to put them 
in without tearing the house down. When we were 
suddenly enveloped in a cloud of dust, the owner sadly 
admitted that the eroded fields just beyond did occa- 
sionally make trouble when a strong wind came up. The 
house is still being advertised. 

Then, suddenly, our problem was solved. We drove 
out one day to see famed artist Diego Rivera at his studio 
in park-like San Angel suburb. I wanted to check quickly 
an item about the maestro scheduled to appear in our 
cover story on him. On a hunch, my wife suggested that 
she drive around the neighborhood and look for houses 
while I interviewed Rivera. When I met her a few minutes 
later, she had found a new, unoccupied house only a 
block away. The painters were just carting away their 
ladders. It was a California style, modern, two floors, 
with flowers and vines hanging over the second-floor 
terrace and a front of almost solid glass—plus a huge 
garden. 

The caretaker told us the owner was Salvador Novo, 
well known theatrical director of Bellas Artes, Mexico’s 
elaborate fine arts building. According to the caretaker, 
Senor Novo wanted to sell the house if he got his price, 
but he was most certainly not interested in renting it. 
We left, considerably deflated, though the house was just 
too much to hope for. We went back to our temporary 
apartment to dress for a cocktail party given by a 


Mexican family. The first person we were introduced to 
at this gathering was Don Salvador Novo. A few hours 
and martinis later, Novo admitted that although he had 
turned down countless offers to rent the house, the sale 
of houses had come to a standstill. . . . 


When a moved 


in a few weeks later, our Mexican friende told us that 
the house was one of the best known in Mexico. From 
the time Novo started to build it, he had written about 
its foibles and progress, about the workmen and the 
materials, in his weekly Woollcottish column in Manana. 
The unexpected is always happening in Mexico. I had 
been trying—unsuccessfully—to get my first interview 
with President Miguel Aleman. Once I received an urgent 
call to come right over to the Presidencia, but when I 
arrived it was all a mistake. They had really been try- 
ing to reach the owner of the New York Times who was 
visiting in Mexico. Then, two weeks later, the President’s 
secretary called: “Would you like to make a ten-day 
trip in the official party on the Presidential tour of four ; 
northern states?” 
Would 1? 
Early one cold morning our cavalcade of a dozen cars, 
with the President’s Cadillac in the lead, roared out of 
the gates of the Executive Mansion Los Pinos and off 
across country, like some big auto race. For more than 
a week we kept up a blistering pace. Breakfast in one 
town, lunch in another, dinner at a third. Visits to new 
road projects, school dedications, hospital openings, and, 
as high spot of the trip, Aleman’s visit and inspection of 
the much-discussed Tampico oilfields. As the motorcade 


a 


Author’s luxurious Mexico City home 


rushed across San Luis Potosi and the tropical states of 
Tamaulipas and Veracruz, the President’s aides peeled 
off jackets and neckties. Despite the grind of talking to 
politicos, educators, and labor leaders everywhere we 
went, Miguel Aleman never showed a bead of perspira- 
tion. The President’s reception was tremendous. He was 
retracing part of the route where only slightly more than 
two years ago he had made campaign promises, and now 
he was happy to report many of them fulfilled. When we 
returned from the exhausting junket, I asked the Presi- 
dent if he wasn’t really all in. He replied coolly: “We 
get accustomed to that sort of thing in this job.” 

To insure getting all the news out of Mexico, our 
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= invited to Mexico City’s fanciest restaurant. No Mon- 


bureau has long depended on Rafael Delgado Lozano, 
reporter, guide, translator, traffic-ticket fixer, and general 
bottle washer for the office. Delgado Lozano was Time’s 
first full-time employee in Mexico and in me he now has 
his fifth bureau chief. He had such bad luck in getting 
his first few bosses to remember that in Mexico, as else- 
where in Spanish America, the middle name, not the last 
one, is the surname, that he finally gave up and called 
himself Rafael Lozano. Now when his wife calls the 


office and asks for Sefor Delgado, I invariably forget 


who it is. 

Rafael always seems to have a strategically placed 
brother-in-law who can find out something about some- 
one when we most need to fill in a story. One of Mexico's 
bullfight experts, Lozano would rather lunch in the 
noisy, bohemian Café Tupinamba—where the great and 
the broken-down, scarred has-beens of the Fiesta Brava 
talk about the brave bulls over their beans—than be 


_ day morning quarterback was ever more voluble over 
that touchdown than Rafael over the mistakes Or tri- 
umphs of his favorite torero the afternoon before. 
But Mexico City is not Mexico, and most of the best 
stories are not found in the hardsome, cosmopolitan 
capital. With Lozano’s help we get leads for stories from 
_ friends and chance acquaintances, but mostly our article 
ideas come from a fixed routine of reading and clipping 
every important newspaper and magazine published in 
the capital. 
A story idea of great merit can hatch from an item 
of only a few lines, often passed up by Mexican readers. 
For example, a note buried on a back page of Excelsior 
about an eight-year-old girl from the country coming to 
town to plead the cause of her evicted farmer neighbors 
_ became a warm story about Martina Contreras. Martina’s 
_ father had been a happily married, hard-working farmer, 


“Mexico City is not Mexico”: Orizaba, midway between tropics 
and highlands, is busy town with climate tourists dream about 


who moved in on some abandoned property in the dust- 
ridden, backwoods town of Temascalapa. Together with 
half a dozen other families, also squatters on the long 
abandoned nopal cactus patches, Contreras eked out a 
bare living for his wife, young Martina, and two smaller 
children. Then his wife died, and Contreras took to drink. 
One day in a drunken argument over boundary lines 
between his plot and his neighbor’s, Contreras murdered 
the neighbor, was hauled off to jail for a long term. 
Little Martina was left to take care of the other two 
children and to tend the little parcel of nopals from which 
she sold the leaves as vegetables for a few centavos each. 

But one day the authorities came from the municipali- 
dad and ordered all of the squatters out. The land did 
not belong to them and they must leave within a week. 
“But the land was abandoned and we have all taken it 
over and worked it,” reasoned Martina, who had attended 
the nearby school and was one of the few squatters able 
to read and write. Martina got a group of the others 
together and they scraped up enough pesos to make the 
three-hour bus trip to Mexico City. There they went to 
see the Appeals Court judge. Martina’s big eyes flashed 
at the injustice of the case: “Judge, you can’t throw us 
off our land,” she protested. “Where will we all go? 
What will we all do?” The magistrate nodded sympa- 
thetically, promised to reopen the case, gave the farmers 
temporary stay of the eviction order. The three-line item 
in the Mexico City papers had prompted us to visit the 
dusty town to see Martina and her friends and get the 
details. 

Besides using such material in the “Hemisphere” pages, 
Time prints an enlarged section of Latin American news 
in the edition going southward. The second half of the 
magazine, known to the editors as “back of the book” 
and containing the music, science, education, and art 
sections, is also a prime customer for our dispatches. 

Mexico, with its great art movement, is now one of 
the world’ s art centers, with Rivera, David Alfaro 
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Siqueiros, José Clemente Orozco, and dozens of other, 
young painters. They are all busy doing things: a new 
young painter has an elaborate reception for his first 
exhibition; Diego Rivera celebrates fifty years of paint- 
ing with a show at Bellas Artes of 600 of his works bor- 
rowed from all over the world for the exhibition. 

Perhaps the most interesting art story in Mexico today 
is David Alfaro Siqueiros’ new mural project in the 
colonial town of San Miguel de Allende. Ten years ago 
a small group of U.S. painters “discovered” San Miguel 
high in the mountains of the State of Guanajuato. They 
started a colony there, together with a small art school, 
the Instituto de Bellas Artes, with headquarters in an 
old colonial convent. When the war ended, the school 
was approved under the G.I. Bill of Rights and now has 
over 100 students. Unlike the wealthy tourists who have 
completely changed romantic towns like Taxco and 
Cuernavaca, the G.I.’s haven’t much money, ‘haven't 
spoiled beautiful, remote San Miguel, where a picturesque 
colonial house still rents for twenty dollars monthly and 
a good cook’s salary is about six dollars. In the old 
dining hall of the convent, Siqueiros is starting what he 
believes will be his greatest mural—to cover not only 
walls and ceiling, but the entire floor of the room. This 
ambitious project will depict the history of Don Ignacio 
Allende, one of the first leaders of the Mexican War of 
Independence. 

With all the fun of being a correspondent here there 
are problems, irritating at times but almost always pos- 
sible of solution. For example, we send everything by 


cable. Since all cable service abroad is handled directly by 
the Mexican government and the cable office has a lot 
more than it can handle, there is always an exasperating 
wait for the messenger boy as our deadline draws near. 
When he doesn’t show up after a couple of hours, Rafael 


At the art school he founded in unspoiled San Miguel Allende, 
St D talks things over with a student 


or | ne the message across town and pray that it will get 
out within a reasonable time. 

There is still plenty of manana here and, occasionally, 
with the privilege of those who are residents of a city, 
we complain about some of the very things the tourist 
finds so picturesque—the zany, no-holds-barred traffic; 
the servants, who though they are ridiculously cheap must 
be patiently, ever so patiently, trained. Late appoint- 
ments are a bane, too. After working for days to get an 
interview, a prominent business or political leader will 
suggest that you come to his office at about eight o’clock 
in the evening, just when you’ve made another date for 
a dinner party. Then there are long periods of waiting 
for many interviews. One Cabinet Minister recently gave 
us an appointment and after Rafael and I had cooled our 
heels in his outer office for two hours, he sent a secretary 
out to apologize because he couldn’t see us—asking us to 
please phone again for another appointment. Yet without 
all these touches it wouldn’t be Mexico. 

S of this zanyness makes good copy for Time's 


Mexico’s President Miguel Aleman on tour 


“Miscellany” column, a collection of assorted weird anec- 
dotes. One of my favorites during the past few weeks 
dealt with an advertisement in Excelsior: “Young man 
about to get married seeks older experienced man to 
dissuade him from idea.” Then there were the two exter- 
minators, hired to rid a nearby ranch of pestiferous bugs. 
When sprays and DDT failed, the exterminators got a 
bright idea, painted floors and walls with gasoline, 
lighted same. The bugs disappeared immediately. So 
did the ranch. 

Our twins are growing fat on the food and climate 
t 7,500 feet above sea level, and they dash madly to 
the gate when the firewood man comes around with his 
burro. It means a ride up the block for the boys. 

There is still a deep mine of stories, and dozens of 
trips ahead for the next year or so in Mexico. Then, 
on to a different post. As roly-poly bullfight fan and 
chief assistant Lozano of Time’s Mexico City bureau 
laments, “Ay, sefor, just as soon as I get accustomed to 
working with the guy, they transfer him to Siberia or 


someplace.’ 
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Congressman, some time as a Senator, and had become 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Secretary of State. He had also 
cau courted and won Frances Witz, a dark-eyed popular 


girl from Staunton, Virginia, to whom he unceasingly 


. ' pays tribute, both in his memoirs and in casual conversa- 


tion. 

Fs Hull did not acquire all these honors solely by virtue 

of a head full of figures and integrity of character. He 

had a simple and courteous manner, and while not the 

__ baby-kissing type, he had warmth of personality and 

Cane quiet wit. He was a pleasant man to know, and it was 

comforting also to be aware that the integrity was there 
i it should be needed. 

From time to time political opponents had arisen, but 
each was efficiently annihilated in battle, which never 

_ violated the accepted principles of political warfare or 
of Mr. Hull’s personal ethics. 

_ Hull was past middle age when he was appointed Secre- 

tary of State. Behind him was already a long and honor- 


worst trials were ahead of him. The so-called civilized 
aries world was teetering on the brink of self-destruction, and 
a demands of Hull’s new job would have killed many 
younger man. 

_ The day Hull took office Hitler won the parliamentary 
elections that began his insane climb to power. In Man- 
churia, on the other side of the earth, Japan had dug 
In Latin America, the Chaco War was raging be- 
~ tween Bolivia and Paraguay, and Colombia and Peru 
were shooting at each other in the Leticia region. Mexico 
was up in arms over the appointment of Josephus Daniels 


as U.S. Ambassador. Cuba was seething against the ruth- 


less dictatorship of Machado; Haiti was bubbling with 


pe ; US Marin against twenty years of occupation by the 


U.S. Marines; and the Marines had been out of Nicaragua 
only a few weeks. What foreign policy we had consisted 


chiefly of demanding payment of World War | debts 
from European nations that couldn’t even pay the interest. 

Domestically, the situation wasn’t much better. Three 
and a half years of grinding depression had beaten down 
the hopes and initiative of millions, and most North 
Americans expected from the new Government only some 


more statements about that elusive corner around which 
prosperity lay. 
‘The new Secretary of State surveyed the global 


witches’ brew and said nothing that any Chamber of 
Commerce could use. “Today, nearly all the nations of 
the world, including our own, have no fundamentals, 
_ either political, moral, or economic,” he stated. 

Hull’s first test was the Montevideo Conference of 
1933, a convention so foredoomed to failure that Louis 
McHenry Howe advised him to lay off important issues 
and simply to talk about the Pan American Highway, 
which was then only being surveyed. 

_ But Hull got to work on those neglected fundamentals, 
beginning by trying to convince the justifiably suspi- 
cious latinos that the Octopus could be neighborly. How 


well he succeeded is history. From a predestined fiasco, 
the Montevideo Conference turned into a friendly gather- 
ing where the foundations were laid for hemisphere 
cooperation in World War II. 

What Hull did and said during the chaotic years ahead 
are too well known to repeat here. But it is worth noting 
that whatever the stakes of the moment, he never lost 
sight of his beloved fundamentals. His devotion to the 
ideal of world order based on the law of moral principles 
took an awful battering, but he hung onto it even when 
the specter of defeat loomed. 

Passionately as he desired peace, he felt that no demo- 
cratic nation dared stay out of the war against fascism. 
He supported Roosevelt’s of war,” 
Lend-Lease, and urged that we rearm all through the 
thirties. 

He assured the German and Italian Ambassadors who, 
happily confident that the U.S. would never enter the 
wer, were throwing their weight around Washington, 
that there were circumstances under which the American 
people were “too proud not to fight.” 


“measures short 


He refused to recognize Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, 
despite British pressure. He supported the idea of a 
Jewish state in Palestine in the belief that “. . . we must 
have a world in which Jews, like every other race, are 
free to abide in peace and honor.” 

Of the hopeless and almost interminable bickering with 
Japan, Hull wrote: “We could easily have had an agree- 
ment with the Konoye Government by signing on the 
dotted line. . But we should have negated principles 
on which we had built our foreign policy and without 
which the world could not live at peace. We should have 
betrayed China and the Philippines and abandoned Bri- 
tain and Holland.” 

If Hull had been younger, or had had more personal 
ambition, he might easily have been U.S. president dur- 
ing World War II. Roosevelt, during his second term, 
urged Hull a number of times to try for the Democratic 
nomination for the 1940 elections. Hull refused, because 
of poor health. Hull believes that Roosevelt decided to 
run for the third time only because of the certainty of 
war. 

Tired and sick, Hull resigned in 1944, when victory 
over the Axis was in sight. Though U.S. delegate to the 
San Francisco conference in 1945, he was too ill to 
attend. From his bed in Bethesda Naval Hospital, he 
closely followed the developments 3,000 miles away. 

Few people thought the aging man would ever leave 
the hospital alive, but last April his automobile deposited 
him at his apartment in the Wardman Park. The tough 
old mountaineer was a long way from finished. He now 
walks a quarter-mile every day for exercise, and does as 
much as Mrs. Hull and his secretary will let him do. 
He sees a number of visitors every week and takes care 
of his correspondence, which is fairly heavy. 

Hull today is still an impressive figure, a big man 
with direct, thoughtful, blue eyes and an expression of 
almost infinite patience. He speaks slowly but concisely 


(Continued on page 34) 
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FoUR YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH, the force of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s personality is still very much alive in the memory 
of Latin Americans. Officially, they continue to honor the U.S. 
wartime President through stamp issues. 

In the fall of 1947, when the Eighth Congress of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain met in Rio de Janeiro, the 
U.S. delegation recommended that all member countries issue 
one or more stamps honoring the late promoter of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Approval was unanimous. 

First among the Latin American republics to authorize a special 
memorial issue was Haiti. Printed in mourning black, the Ss | 
portrait stamps in two values are simple yet dignified. se 

At the time of Roosevelt’s death, the United States was de- 
signing a five cent stamp to publicize the newly established 
United Nations Organization. Roosevelt’s name was then added 
under the inscription, “To United Nations.” Later four addi- 
tional stamps were released. The first three picture next to the 
former President’s portrait the White House, Hyde Park, and 
the Warm Springs Sanitarium where he died, while the fourth 
depicts the Four Freedoms. 
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In Colombia, an overprint in green, red, and blue superimposed 
the portraits of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin over a stamp 
that had long been in use. Nicaragua issued as many as eleven 
different designs, some showing group pictures of Roosevelt in 
conference with other world leaders in Casablanca, Teheran, and 


AS 
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ij on the high seas. El Salvador followed suit with fourteen dif- 
A ferent stamps, including one showing the late President and his reve =) " 
wife. cere. 


In one of the stamps of the Panamanian Roosevelt series, an 
allegory of the Four Freedoms and a view of the Roosevelt 
monument now under construction in Panama City are shown. 
Mexico issued two stamps in which Roosevelt’s portrait appears 
side by side with that of Padre Miguel Hidalgo y Castillo, the 
father of Mexican independence. Another large group of stamps 
was released by Ecuador dramatizing the Four Freedoms, with a 
portrait insert. In addition, an official series for use by the Gov- 
ernment Ministries has just been issued with stamps in different 


colors. 

For the rest, Guatemala has issued six; Honduras and Brazil, ‘ 
two each; and Argentina one. Their FDR stamps show a wide MEO AR DELANO ROOSEWE 
variety of color, size, and format, covering regular mail and air Epo | 50 CENTAVOS 


mail usages as well as souvenir sheets issued for stamp col- 
lector albums. 

Not all the Latin American countries have released their 
Roosevelt stamps as yet, but some, like the Dominican Republic, 
have already authorized them. 

The Pan American Union’s Philatelic Division has received an y= 
allotment of the new 1949 semipostal issue of the Dominican ny una hi]? 
Republic showing the El Santo Socorro Sanatorium. This one- ; 
centavo stamp was required for every piece of mail during the 
month of April in addition to regular postage, with the revenue 
earmarked for the campaign against T.B. Every year or two a 
new stamp is released, always showing the double-barred Lorraine 
cross. This is the third design issued since the fund-raising 


campaign was inaugurated in 1944, ax 
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NEW HORIZONS from 
and the Uruguayan Institute of Colonization, studied 
possible sites for colonies. At this writing the Mennonites 
have just purchased 3,000 acres of farm land near 
Paysandu in the western part of the country. About 170 
miles from Montevideo, this tract is part of a huge 
estancia called El Ombu, which is being broken up. The 
new settlers are looking forward to their future in 
Uruguay with optimism. 

Uruguay has also signed on the dotted line for a non- 
Mennonite DP program, and the first shipload is 
scheduled to arrive in August. 

Sparsely populated Venezuela has shown a keen in- 
terest in receiving immigrants to open up its unexplored 
Mennonite home under construction in the Paraguayan territory, help develop the country. From the summer of 
Chaco. Grass at right is for thatched roof = = ; °47 to November of °48, it welcomed nearly 12,000 DP’s. 

The program, however, ran into some snags and last 
fall the ITIC (Technical Institute of Immigration and 
Colonization) suspended operations temporarily. Difh- 8 
culties had been experienced in getting refugees into the 
right jobs, and there was a serious scarcity of well- 
organized colonization projects for resettlement of farm 
workers. These problems are now being ironed out and 
large-scale immigration under an improved system is to 
be resumed shortly. 

A stumbling block to DP’s in Venezuela is the “75 per 
cent-25 per cent” labor law, which requires all employers 
to keep the number of foreigners on their payrolls down 
to 25 per cent. Headaches shared with DP’s in other 
resettlement countries are extremely high living costs 
and an acute housing shortage. And, as elsewhere, doc- } 
tors and other professional people have trouble getting 
licenses to practice. 

In spite of everything, the DP’s brought in before the | 
stoppage are doing well. The IRO, working with gov- 
ernment agencies, has managed to find jobs for most of | 
them, and the immigrants themselves have been resource- | 
ful and industrious. Of course there are some sad case 
histories, but there are also a good many happy ones. ; 

Three ex-Volga-fishermen arrived with their wives in 
December 1947. They had been captured by the Germans 
near Stalingrad and shipped off to slave-labor camps. 7 
After the war, as DP’s, they lived in an UNRRA camp 
for two years. Not wanting to go back behind the Iron 
Curtain, they were overjoyed at the chance to sail for 
Venezuela. Once in Caracas, they took any odd jobs they 


Mother and daughter at work in typical outdoor kitchen 
of Mennonite DP’s in Paraguay 


could get and built makeshift homes on the outskirts of 
the city. But, like their fathers and grandfathers, they 
had the fishing trade in their blood. After about a year, 
they were able to scrape together 1,200 bolivares for a 
small fishing boat. Their wives wove nets for them as 
they had done back in Russia. The first trial sailings, 
made off the coast of La Guaira, were discouraging, but 
the catches improved as they got better acquainted with 
the waters. Soon they were earning more than they had 
as unskilled workers. And, back in their own kind of 
work, they had no doubts about the years to come. 

A doctor working with the DP’s in Venezuela tells of 
a more recent arrival—a Ukrainian construction super- 
visor who came with his wife and two children in October 


Former Ukrainian DP’s in front of house they built on a. 
their own land in Venezuela : 
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1948: “He did not lose any time waiting for work to 
come his way, but on his second day at El Trompillo 
Reception Center took a job at nearby Valencia as a 
bricklayer, receiving fifteen bolivares a day. During the 
two or three weeks of his stay at the Center he earned 
about 300 bolivares and with 132 he received from the 
[RO, left for Caripito in the State of Monagas, where he 
heard he could get a job as construction supervisor. 

“I had known him at Regensburg, where I operated 
on his son, and when we met here in Venezuela he took 
me at once to one of the little botiquines (bars), and 
ordered several bottles of white Pampero wine and 
sandwiches. He said: ‘Jobs? There are plenty of them! 
A man has only to want to work and he will certainly 
find plenty to do. I am 52 years old, but I am strong. 
We Ukrainians are a tough race. I came here to succeed 
and of course I will succeed.’” 

On March 6, 1949, the doctor received this letter from 
him: “Dear Doctor: All of us are getting on fine... . 
I am earning 25 bolivares a day. . .. I rent a little 
house with three rooms for 40 bolivares a month, and 
have bought an eight-tube radio. Besides, | am saving 
I have heard that you are building a school 
for our children and will gladly contribute. Thanks 
to the IRO for bringing me here, to the Venezuelan 
Government for giving us a new home, and to the 
Ukrainian Committee for its work among us homeless 
DP’s.” 

Says the doctor: “This man will certainly manage to 
build his life here; he knows what he wants, he is not 
afraid to work, he is full of enthusiasm, he believes in 
himself and in the future—he will succeed.” 

Not every story ends so happily. It is probably in- 
evitable that in such a large undertaking things should 
sometimes go wrong—delays, red tape, greedy and in- 
humane employers. The restrictions imposed by some 
countries are unfortunately forcing a number of DP’s 
into work for which they are not and never will be 
suited. A Polish businessman, for example, found 
that the only way he could get into Latin America was 
as an agricultural worker. He knows little about farm- 
ing, the physical exertion is too much for him, he dis- 
likes the work and the surroundings. There is only a 
slight chance that he will ever make a go of it. 

The West Coast countries of Latin America are in- 
terested in DP’s too. Chile has given refuge to 1,800 of 
them in the past two years; Peru to over 2,000. There 
has been much discussion in the public press of those 
countries as to whether the programs should be expanded. 
(See AMERICAS’ “Points of View” section for March and 
May.) Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Panama are all welcoming DP’s 
in smaller numbers. 

This month all over the United States DP’s are open- 
ing letters from the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. “I cordially welcome you upon your 
arrival. .. ,” they read. “Best wishes for your success 
in your new country.” 

The first group of refugees, consisting mostly of Poles, 


some money. 


(Continued on page 44) 


_ Ex-refugee Pole (right), a successful farmer after 
one year in Venezuela, talks things 
over with his neighbors 


~ 


Newcomers bring mechanical skills: DP’s in Goids giving 
Brazilian jarmers a lesson in mechanized farming 
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Broad, new horizons: the Americas have plenty of fertile, — 
unoccupied land like this to offer refugees 
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“YOU SEE, it’s far simpler to organize a choral group 
_ than a symphony orchestra, since everyone has _ his 
musical instrument inside him,” said Augusto Rodriguez 
with a grin. The energetic maestro of the University of 
Puerto Rico Chorus helped himself to another generous 
portion of scrambled eggs. Over nine o'clock breakfast 
in a New York hotel during the Chorus’ first U.S. tour, 


The Chorus sings everywhere in Puerto Rico: to workers in the 
fields, at hospitals, at institutions for the blind, at penitentiaries 


he was explaining the thirteen-year history of one of 
the hemisphere’s top-ranking a capella choirs. 

Stocky, robust, with a shock of black, tousled hair, 
Rodriguez looked more like a football coach than a music 
master in slacks and suede jacket bearing the University 
of Puerto Rico insignia. He sat at the end of a long, 
T-shaped table, surrounded by his sleepy-looking charges, 
who drifted in intermittently by two’s and three’s. They 
ranged in age from sixteen to twenty-four years. The 
mothers of two of the youngsters were there as chaper- 


32 


ones; and the group’s business manager, Manuel Valle- 
cillo, whom Rodriguez introduced as “an old friend, 
extremely versatile—violin player, lawyer, and certified 


public accountant.” 

Rodriguez, who has always been an active promoter 
of the island’s musical activities, was conducting a sym- 
phony orchestra that was having tough sledding finan- 
cially when he got the idea of organizing the student 
singers in 1936. “We started out with twelve girls and 
seven boys,” he said. “Now there are 42 in the group, 
and we can't keep the university students away from our 
auditions. But they are judged only on the basis of 
their speaking voices. They don’t have to sing. It's my 
job to teach them to do that. In fact, most of them can't 
read music. Out of our twelve bassos, for example, only 


three read music.” 

The Puerto Rican choristers’ current repertoire con- 
sists of 62 numbers, many of them Rodriguez’ own scores. 
They include religious chants, madrigals and music of 
the Renaissance, Latin American folk songs, popular 
music of other peoples, and choral novelties. All the 
music, in four, five, six, and eight parts, is sung in the 
language of composition: Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, 
English, Portuguese, Russian, and Hebrew. 

Maestro Rodriguez, shown directing concert at Pan American 


Union, believes music is for everybody to sing, 
understand, and enjoy 
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Rodriguez lia again when he pointed out that he 


had never had a singing lesson in his life. “I just read 
about it in books,” he said. But his patient, vigorous 
training and skillful direction show up in the vocalists’ 
extraordinary a cappella technique, the careful blend of 
their fresh young voices, and the finesse they bring to 
interpretation. The director wields an almost uncanny 
control over the youngsters’ voices, and it is fascinating 
to watch him in action. As one critic described it, “His 
hands are as mobile as his face, . . . darting forth with 
lightning ferocity, hanging gently like a pair of votive 
lamps, thrusting forward with the menace of a naked 
blade, tearing at the air like a jaguar’s claws.” 

In a total of nearly 500 concerts, the mixed Chorus 
has performed in halls and plazas all over their native 
island, has made four world-wide and three coast-to-coast 
The students made a tremendous hit 
during their recent three-week visit on the U. S. main- 
land. In Washington, D. C., their first stop, they ap- 
peared at the Pan American Union and the Federal 
Works Auditorium, sang for the patients at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital and the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Their arduous New York City schedule was interrupted 
by a trip to New Haven, Connecticut, to give a concert 


radio broadcasts. 


The success of the University Chorus has led to the founding of a ¢ 


apella choruses in half the high schools on the 


at Yale, for they are especially intovested in in appearing at 
universities. In New York, they opened with a program 
at Carnegie Hall, followed by a week’s run at the Puerto 
Rican Theater in the Bronx, where they gave three shows 
a day. In between, they campaigned for U.S. Savings 
Bonds at the Belmont Theater, appeared on the Philip 
Morris television show, made RCA Victor records, sang 
at a benefit for Melrose Social Settlement House for 
Puerto Ricans and at the Primera Iglesia Angélica 
Espanola, a church in Harlem. 

“Everyone has been wonderful to us during our trip,” 
one vocalist, a plump, blonde girl, reported shyly. 

“Even the president of Macmillan Publishing Company 
entertained us,” put in her companion, who looked like a 
bobby-soxer. “He gave everyone a book, and let us each 
choose the title we wanted.” 

“And don’t forget the dinner given by the Spanish 
newspapermen,” said a dark-eyed, dark-haired lad. 

“But now we have a date with the Mayor,” Rodriguez 
said briskly, pushing back his chair and winding up the 
interview. “He’s arranged a sight-seeing trip at 10:30.” 

“Mayor O’Dwyer told Mr. Rodriguez just to let him 
know if there’s anything we need while we're in New 
York,” the bashful blonde added in a stage whisper, then 
blushed furiously and fled from the dining room.—K.W. 
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WHO WAS THE INVENTOR of the Good Neighbor Policy? 


Put this question to the well-informed citizen of any 
country in the world, and he will doubtless reply without 
hesitation: “Franklin D. Roosevelt.” For it was the late 
first inaugural address, in 1933, that gave 
wide currency to the phrase and at the same time made 
what had long been a trend on the part of the United 
States Government into an official policy. It was Roose- 
velt’s personal magnetism—what one might almost call 
his verbal magic—together with the ripening conditions 


of the era, that made the term a household word. 


Certain journalists at once proceeded to attribute both 
the essence of the policy and the name to Sumner Welles. 
It was a likely assumption; but Mr. Welles himself, pro- 
found student that he is of hemisphere relations, would 


in all probability be the first to disclaim priority here. 


Since then, by way of keeping the record straight, his- 
torians have drawn attention to the services rendered 
the Good Neighbor cause by President Herbert Hoover 
and by Dwight W. Morrow, United States Ambassador 
to Mexico under Coolidge. They have also reminded us 
of William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State under 
Woodrow Wilson, who, some twenty years before Roose- 


_ velt, in speaking of the nations of the New World, re- 
_marked that “God has made us neighbors, let justice 
_make us friends.” 


The fact of the matter is, however, that both policy 
199—years old; 
proof of which may be had by reading the Treaty of 
Madrid, negotiated in 1750 between the sovereigns of 
Spain and Portugal, fixing the “Tordesillas Line” of 
demarcation between their overseas possessions. This is 
brought out in a recent work by Dr. Aluizio Napoleao, 
formerly of the Brazilian Embassy in Washington, soon 
to appear in English translation. For it was the well- 


known Brazilian man of letters Alexandre de Gusmao, 
then Secretary to John V of Portugal, who worded that 
treaty. The following passage is not only expressive of 


the spirit of “good neighborliness” (boa vizinhanga) and 
the Pan American ideal, but also suggests the language 
of modern non-aggression and mutual-defense pacts: 
“War being the principal source of abuses and the 
reason for the breaking of the best-laid rules, Their Most 
Faithful and Catholic Majesties are desirous that, in case 
a rupture should occur between the two crowns (which 


God forbid), their vassals who are settled throughout 
South America should go on living in peace with one 
another as if there were no war between their sovereigns, 
and without engaging in the slightest hostilities, either 
alone or in conjunction with their allies. The promoters 
and leaders of any invasion, however unimportant it may 
be, are to suffer the penalty of death without hope of 
pardon; and whatever prize may have been taken shall 
be restored in entire good faith. 

“Similarly, neither of the two nations shall permit the 
enemies of the other to make use of its overseas ports or 
cross its territories in South America with the object 
of attacking the other; and this, even though it be at a 
time when the two nations are at war in another region. 
And the said perpetual peace and good neighborliness 
shall prevail not alone in the lands and islands of South 
America, among the subjects of the two monarchies, but 
also upon the rivers, in the ports, along the seacoast, and 
upon the ocean ... in such a manner that no warship, 
corsair, or other vessel belonging to either of the two 
crowns shall be permitted within the said limits, or shall 
at any time attack, insult, or do the slightest damage to 
and should such an 
prompt 


the ships and subjects of the other; 
attack be made, contrary to these provisions, 
satisfaction shall be given, complete restitution shall be 
made of whatever may have been taken, and the trans- 
gressor shall be severely punished.” 

It may thus be seen that the basic principles of Pan 
Americanism and the Good Neighbor Policy were formu- 
lated—by a Brazilian, as it happens—two centuries ago. 
It is an ideal toward which the peoples of the Hemis- 
phere have been moving ever since.—Samuel Putnam 
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in a clear voice in which the Tennessee softness is still 
noticeable. His precise choice of words is occasionally 
salted by a vivid ridge-country colloquialism. Once, 
talking with his friend and assistant Carlton Savage, he 
sniffed and remarked, “My nose is stopped up tighter’n a 
gun barrel.” 

Many legends have grown up around Hull. One of the 
most persistent and least accurate is that when angry 
he draws upon a rare and ready fund of mountaineer 
Hull is a fast man with an adjective, but he 
“cuss-words.” 


profanity. 
makes himself abundantly clear without 
Witness his comment when Germany, losing the first 
World War, made moves to negotiate a peace. Hull, 
then a Congressman, said, “The most ignorant person 
is now familiar with the uncivilized, savage, and bar- 
barous methods employed by the German Government 
in waging this unholy, outrageous, and unspeakable war 
of conquest. ... How can you negotiate any question 
with scoundrels and villains, with assassins and free- 
booters, with highwaymen and desperados?” 

Anybody who thinks he can do better with profanity 
is invited to try. 
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WRAPP ED IN CELLULOID The U. S. movie » Wiser (calle d Fiesta Brita in the 
Spanish-speaking countries) featured Esther Williams as a bullfighter. It also fea- 
tured Mexican dances, among them the energetic raspa which, according to La Razén 
of La Paz, has had a profound effect on Bolivia: 

“The whole city has been devoting itself to the raspa for the past three weeks. 
In technicolor spirit, the population has been taking each other by the hand and, 
whistling the melody that is on everyone’s lips, setting itself to imitate Esther Williams 
and Ricardo Montalban. From Chiniji to Obrajes, from San Jorge to Miraflores, 
the raspa reigns undisputed. ... Everywhere, absolutely everywhere, the joyous and 
exciting Mexican dance has made a triumphal entrance. And it should be mentioned 
that the lovely queen of rhythm came to Bolivia wrapped up in celluloid. We cite 
the testimony of the people themselves, who talk as often and as passionately about 
Fiesta as they do about politics; we have heard more than one movie-goer say, ‘I 
know how to dance the raspa. I learned at the movie Esther Williams Brava.’ 

“It certainly is remarkable how a tune and a few steps can change an entire 
populace. In fact, in spite of our troubles, the people’s happiness has seeped through 
all the windows of the city and floated from one neighborhood to another. On 
dance floors, in school programs, at neighborhood fiestas, at large parties and in 
the privacy of the home, all it takes is a phonograph for the spirit to dress itself 
up as a charro and begin taking alternating leaps while guitars and violins beat a 
frenzied rhythm. In the orchestra there is a little man who scrapes a grooved 
board—who ‘rasps’ it. That is the only explanation we can think of for the name 
of the dance. It seems to those of us who have not yet had an opportunity to try 
the raspa that, attractive as it is when danced by others . . . it simply converts the 
body into a cocktail shaker. 

“In any case, the raspa dominates the atmosphere. At parties, girls who dance the 
raspa call the refreshments ‘tequila with lemon,’ and there is always some youth—a 
native of Yungas no doubt—who imagines himself ‘puro mejicane’ and lets out one of 
those falsetto shouts that, ‘on the word of honor of a Mexican,’ sound just like Jalisco. 
A hearty welcome to this dance from Mexico if it brings joy to our people. . .” 


BUYERS’ PROTEST The daily Correio do Povo of Porto Alegre, capital of the 
Brazilian gaucho state, recently laid the blame for low production on high transpor- 
tation costs: 

“Official circles are constantly emphasizing the need for increasing domestic pro- 
duction, for its figures are too low compared to the corresponding population growth. 

“Production, however, depends on adequate and reasonable transportation 
facilities. And because such facilities are scarce and far from being adequate in 
many instances, our agricultural picture is neither flattering nor encouraging. In 
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azo areas, high freight rates prevent the normal and economical - of _—s to 
their points of destination. When added to the cost of merchandise, such rates, 
, “especially in the case of [coastal and inland] water transportation, make prices pro- 
4 hibitive to consumers in the lower income bracket. That is why the consumers them- 
_ selves are now campaigning against this state of affairs. 

“It is not a question of insisting that transportation companies operate at a 
ra i loss; but the present system is damaging rather than encouraging domestic produc- 
Le tion. It cannot go on.” 


¢ ane ‘CHILE PROSPECTS FOR PROSPERITY As one of the world’s leading copper producers 
as —and with copper and nitrates her chief exports—Chile keeps a close watch on the 
foreign market. The current outlook prompts an editorial in El Mercurio of Valparaiso: 


_ “Elsewhere in today’s edition, we publish an article . . . which points out that 
between 1948 and 1953 the world’s electric power, now estimated at 120,000,000 
kilowatts, should rise by about 70,000,000 kilowatts, in view of projects planned 


the United States, Western Europe, and South America. This means a great increase 

a the demand for copper, since for each added kilowatt, six or seven transformers 
which require copper in their manufacture—must be installed. 

“These facts are worth considering, for at first glance the news of the copper 

L _ price decline in world markets indicated a gloomy future for our country. The copper 

RR - --ieheney has up to now provided us with plenty of money and foreign exchange for 

TESS he our budget. With the industry threatened, it would become necessary to restrict 


expenditures severely, in preparation for an inevitable decrease in income. 


“However, the relation between the increase in world electric power and the 
need for copper for transformers, instruments, generators, wire, and so on, gives us 
reason to think that the copper market may not suffer the expected collapse—that it 
may continue to absorb our output, which would imply that we could go on producing 
at normal levels, or even that there would be a sizable future increase in demand. 


“But even if (as is possible and almost certain) the copper market holds 
own or expands, the problem cannot be considered solved. Our country cannot 
continue to spend at the rate the previous situation permitted. It is not simply a 
question of finding buyers for our copper or nitrates, but of laying the foundations 
for a sound economy. We must not depend exclusively on exports of those products; 
we must diversify our production so that when losses occur on some items, they will 
be balanced by the profits from others. 


| Fear hinds of govttnment “The re can be no security for our domestic economy if our export business 
capitalism, Nazism, communism, remains subject to the fluctuations of the world copper or nitrate markets. Chile 
and democracy— illustrated by needs to have a wide and varied range of exportable products . . . that will help 


‘ man and donkey cart in 
de to Mavene build up foreign exchange with which to purchase the imports we need for 
national development. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE ANDES A new university has opened its doors in Colombia. 
On the day it was inaugurated, El Tiempo of Bogota had this to say: 

“ . . The University of the Andes with its efficient organization, broad and 
original aims, and outstanding staff is a major addition to the field of higher edu- 
cation in Colombia. . .. The country can well be proud of this new ‘intellectual 
laboratory’ in which the coming generations will find innumerable opportunities. 
The university is a product of the vision and the efforts of a group of young men 


who are guided by a devotion to learning . . . and a desire to give a new aspect 
he to university life in Colombia. 
“The institution proposes to satisfy the nation’s most pressing professional needs. 


mite latte. begilt nae) Special attention has been given in the program of studies, therefore, to the techni- 

cal subjects that are just beginning to be studied systematically here... . The 

a =m country has some well-trained technicians, but many of them studied abroad and are 

ae gRliPrent yo : not exactly adapted to conditions in Colombia. The University of the Andes intends 

Fs ene prileo sens to train technicians . . . to study and solve [the nation’s] problems both by carrying 

out projects and by originating them. Its graduates will act on the indispensable 
foundation of an extensive and deep understanding of the locality. 


“The University of the Andes also wants to maintain and eran the liberal 
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+ BOMBARDEROS ATOMICOS — Por Aldor + | 


Atomic warfare as seen by El 
Tiempo, Bogota. Bombardier No. 1 
says, “I think we were successful.” 
“Yes,” replies No. 2, “but now we 
have to find another planet 

to land on” 
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arts traditions of the onaneite institutions of higher neous To do this, it hes | 
not only set up the appropriate professorships and assigned them to well-known edu- 
cators, but has also outlined a plan of activities that will carry its cultural teachings — 
beyond the student body. It has established contacts with similar institutions in 
various parts of the continent, which will permit a regular interchange of professors, — 
lecturers, and even students. 

“A careful study of what we had and what we lacked in the way of higher 
education preceded the founding of the University of the Andes.... Those who have 
made this university possible deserve the thanks of the country.” 


TWO WEEKS WITH PAY An editorial in El Nacional, Mexico City, calls attention : 


to the fact that there are Mexican tourists too: 


“Year by year, as the living standard of our working class rises, there is an in- 
crease in tourist travel within the country. And the famous resorts are jammed as — 
factory and white-collar workers enjoy their right to a paid vacation. ... Veracruz 
and Cuernavaca, Cuautla and Acapulco get tens of thousands of visitors, despite the © 
high prices imposed by a set-up geared to foreign tourism which, . . . with a few 
praiseworthy exceptions, looks with scorn on Mexicans who do not come from Polanc 
or the Lomas [fashionable suburbs of Mexico City]. 

“Nevertheless, domestic tourism represents many millions of pesos which the 
tourist business should safeguard by doing away with abuses, giving good service, 
and setting prices within the reach of working Mexicans who need rest and recrea- 
tion. This is their right, and the government defends it as far as possible with regula- 
tions and inspections. ... But, in their own interest, the people connected with the 
industry ought to be the ones to guarantee this right. 


“The National Railways are without a doubt the most powerful single factor 
in domestic tourism. They are a public service and therefore are not operated for 
profit. For this reason they have decided—for their own good as well as their 
passengers —to reinforce the government’s efforts by greatly reducing their rates in 
an attempt to increase domestic travel and to channel it toward places that offer better 
service and lower prices, such as Uruapan, Morelia, Patzcuaro, Guadalajara, Monter- 
rey, and many others of similar interest and beauty. . . . New passenger services 
with special comforts and conveniences will also be established as soon as the Rail- 
ways modernization program permits them... . 

“It would be a good thing for everyone—Mexican tourists and those in the in- 
dustry—if this policy of the railroads . . . were adopted by other means of trans- 
portation and by all the businesses that make up the great Mexican tourist industry.” 


NOT FOR US, THANKS _ At least one Montevideo daily doesn’t believe the capital’s 
residents should go underground. Whatever the Rio press may think about the 
subway (see “Points of View” for June), El Pais thinks Uruguay can do without it: 


“Official consideration of plans for a Montevideo subway has resulted in two 
schools of thought. One supports an electric railway from the Plaza Independencia 
to La Union; the other proposes instead an express highway, for automobiles and 
trolley-buses, from Sarandi and Alzaibar to the Gaucho Monument. 

“Put in the position of having to choose between these two positions, we adopt a 
third. .. . We are not in favor of either a subway or an expressway. We believe 
that Montevideo traffic does not justify, at least for the next ten or fifteen years, a 
project that will cost millions. Whether it will be needed then is a question for 
soothsayers, not politicians. Those who come after us can tell better, in another 
fifteen years or so, what will have to be done in the next fifteen. 

“One single example, the removal of streetcars from Avenida 18 de Julio, has 
shown us that the problem is a good bit simpler than the talk indicates. Traffic 
there moves along fast enough now. And the day that streetcars on all the other 
central-city streets are replaced by buses and trackless trolleys, . . . the question 
will be solved for as long as we can reasonably hope to plan for. 

“If within four or five years fast trains filled with passengers were to be traveling 
through an underground tunnel, who would remain on the surface? We do not have 
enough population for both levels and, of the two, we vote for the upper. The rela- 
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tively slow growth of the capital leads us to believe that things will not change for 
a long time. 

“There is no reason for us to empty our city, which ought to have motion, cheer- 
fulness, and even a little crowding. And, as long as traffic is well regulated, the same 
is true of every city with less than 1,500,000 inhabitants. Washington has no subway, 
nor have Cleveland, Detroit, Rio, S40 Paulo, Santiago, or Mexico City. . . . This 
mania for greatness is becoming alyowaii boring!” 


HOMES FOR CARAQUENOS  Venezuela’s capital is suffering from a housing short- 
age too, and the Caracas daily, La Esfera, suggests a reason and a solution: 

“Uncontrolled speculation with land the city could be using is without a doubt 
one of the determining factors in our housing problem. We are aware that investors 
have a right to a just return, but that right ends where the rights of others begin. 
For the good of the city, appropriate measures to prevent improved land from remain- 
ing idle have been needed for a long time. 

“Elsewhere those who spend their time waiting for the value of the usable land 
to go up have been checked by progressive taxes on each acre of land that does not 
serve a social purpose. In Caracas, where the housing shortage becomes more seri- 
ous every day, the idea of establishing such a tax is not only commendable, but 
necessary. The downtown sections of all large cities have a high and stable value. 
But prices in the surrounding areas, although they rise as the city grows, do not in 
other places reach the fabulous levels they have here. 

“The small size of the Caracas valley and the fact that, especially to the west, 
the flat lands are in the hands of a very few, and are used for sugar cane, have 
prevented the city from growing much in that direction. Toward the east, where 
Caracas has spread out, it is easy to see speculation in action. We repeat, we do not 
mean to deny investors a fair return; but it is against the interests of the people 
and the city itself for hundreds of lots, in neighborhoods already provided with the 
necessary public services, to stand waiting for the inflation bubble to swell. Next 
door to modern and elegant residences, one sees plots of weeds turning into rubbish 
heaps and hiding places for petty thieves. . 

“It is the city’s duty to put an end to this situation. The remedy is to impose 
progressive taxes on lots used for speculation. This would force the owners to build, 
as has happened in Bogota, where [a tax of this sort] has been in effect for years. 
Why don’t we do it too? It is not a revolutionary idea; it is a plan, counseled 
by logic, that Caracas needs.” 
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Carlos IV Previsor 


—Antes que me desplocen, Nevo mi cabollite of Hipédrome. 


Changes under way on Mexico City’s —Hacie’ tente cater 
Paseo de la Reforma are opposed by 
Excelsior: Cartoon shows Paseo 
landmark, equestrian statue of Carlos 
IV known to all as the “Caballito” 
(little horse). “Before I let them 
move me,” threatens Carlos, “I'll take 
my little horse to the track” 


“It was so hot,” prisoner e xplains to 
astonished guard during Mexican heat 


wave.—Excelsior, Mexico City 
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THE FACTS BEHIND THE LEGEND 


Lewis HANKE is widely known in the United States 
today as a voluntary and permanent “ambassador” of 
Latin America, her culture and cultural leaders. In his 


P perpetual dynamism we see him directing the Hispanic 
1 Foundation of the Library of Congress—that great listen- 


ing post of hemisphere spiritual life, standing safe and 
sound while other government agencies appear, blossom, 
and die. At the same time we see Hanke exhibiting and 
publishing books and pamphlets, suggesting and encour- 
aging projects, accompanying and directing students and 
scholars, traveling again and again to Mexico, Cuba, or 
South America. Simple in bearing, generous, and ac- 
commodating, Hanke is unusually demanding and espe- 
cially strict with his own work. Altogether, these quali- 
ties add up to a curious psychological combination: a 
vigorous personality with some of the more pleasant 
characteristics of a politician or businessman, a few drops 
of missionary blood, and all the basic requirements for 
a scholar. 

Since 1930, Hanke has been living what he calls the 
“Lascasian period” of his life. The study of Las Casas 
took him from Harvard to Spain for two years, to Paris, 
London, and South America, gave him the opportunity to 
get to know and discuss the whole panorama of ideas 
and facts about the Spanish conquest and colonization of 
America in the sixteenth century. He has previously 
published a great deal on this subject, editing basic docu- 
ments in Mexico (1943), interpreting ideas and insti- 
tutions in frequent contributions to specialized journals 
in the United States, Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, 
and Mexico, since 1936. 

The U. S. edition of Hanke’s new book, The Spanish 
Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America, will be 
enlarged for publication in Buenos Aires this same year 
under the tithe La Lucha por la Justicia en América. 
The book in English is a synthesis of studies carried out 
in the countries visited. Like the work of many dis- 
tinguished specialists today, his studies show the need 
for giving historical research an international character, 
since limiting the study to local or national sources leads 
to incomplete or faulty presentation. The historian’s 
task thus becomes a luxury item. But it is not limited 


to learned aristocrats when, as in Hanke’s case, the in- 
dividual’s interest and ability is backed up by universi- 
ties, libraries, and private foundations. 

Hanke as a historian represents three basic qualities 
that should be noted here, if only briefly. The first is the 
trend to the study of ideas or culture, as a reaction 
| 


against the traditional emphasis on political and military 
history. Hanke ventures into this field without falling 
into the excessively technical manner of professional 
historians of law or philosophy. It is a field which ell 
vast and as yet largely unexplored possibilities in 
America, though taking advantage of them does not 
mean that we should scorn the history of facts and 
institutions. 


Secondly, in his gathering and use of documentary 
sources, Hanke represents the tendency to careful integra- 
tion of manuscript materials and printed sources, giving ; 
preference to original manuscript data but paying a 
librarian’s careful attention to everything that has been 
published on the subject. His attitude, then, is far from — 
that of the historical researcher who, valuing only un- 
known documents, never really manages to be a historian, —__ 
and equally far from that of some authors of manuals 
and popular works who in their haste use nothing but 
already published material, without any basis in true 
scholarship. 

Finally, in his analysis Hanke has overcome any and 
all prejudice of party, religion, nationality, or ideology. 
He makes his way freely through a sticky period in which 
attackers or defenders of Spain—of the sixteenth or the 
twentieth century—are apt to be found hiding behind 
every parapet. The “Black Legend” disseminated by Las 
Casas and other critics of sixteenth century Spanish 
colonization had its repercussions in the European coun- 
tries that were Spain’s political or religious rivals. It 
was adopted by the champions of the doctrine of the — 
“noble savage,” in the eighteenth century; had its in-— 
fluence on the wars for American independence; ap- 
peared again in the Romantic movement, spilling out in 
our own time through the conflicting channels of liberal- 
ism and socialism. Spain, in turn, put up a vigorous 
defense all through the seventeenth century. But it de- 
cayed in the eighteenth and early nineteenth, to revive 
toward the end of the last century and be expressed 
most recently by determined champions in Spanish 
America itself, particularly among the conservative or 
aristocratic groups. Steering clear of this dispute be 
tween “Indianists” and “Hispanists,” Hanke pursues a 
basically scientific aim in his history of the struggle for 
justice in America: in Von Ranke’s phrase, it is to 
tell what really happened. 

With the discovery of America and at the request of 
the Catholic Kings, Pope Alexander VI in his bull of 
May 3, 1493, drawing a line between the spheres of 
Spain and Portugal, granted them in perpetuity the 
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New, 

4 islands and lands discovered and not belonging to other 
e Christian kings. What was the religious or political scope 
of this decision? If it granted political dominion, ac- 
id) cording to a group of lawyers and theologians, thence 
came Spain’s just title to the conquest of America. Once 
ay they were notified of the existence of the document writ- 
ten in the Pope’s hand, there was nothing for the Indian 
princes to do but submit. For the purpose of carrying 
out this notification, the Requerimiento was drawn up. 
Hanke has previously studied in detail that manifesto, 
ordered to be read before the beginning of any hostili- 

) _ ties, and he examines it again in this book. 
The political or imperialistic interpretation of the bull 
- was sometimes accompanied by the theory that the orig- 
- inal inhabitants of America were not the equals, as 
human beings, of the Spaniards. This thesis was dialec- 
tically defended by the theologian Sepulveda. During 
the first half-century of the conquest, the Spanish Crown 
on its part carried out a series of curious social experi- 


_ Spaniards did. Hanke takes these up in the second part 
of his book. There were the investigation by the Hiero- 
nymites in Santo Domingo and other similar efforts like 
- the plans to establish agricultural colonies in Venezuela, 
caf the attempt to use only peaceful means of conversion, 
and the radical reforms proclaimed in the New Laws 

of 1542. 
In some of these experiments, the influence of the 
purely religious and ethical interpretation of Alexander 
~VI’s bull is apparent. That interpretation arose after the 


attack by Father Antonio de Montesinos on Spain’s right 
en to colonize America, in Santo Domingo in 1512. Its 


most famous spokesmen were Las Casas and Vitoria. 
: _ Franei isco de Vitoria, from his classroom at the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, denied the world-wide temporal power 
is of the Pope although he recognized the right of Spaniards 
"and others to travel to America. Las Casas respected the 
authority of the Pope to grant the Kings of Spain the 
_ power to carry out their spiritual obligations in the 
_ New World, but at the same time he defended the rights 
of the Indians and their chiefs. 

Hanke studies these polemics in the third part of his 
book. He brings it to a close with another aspect of 
the same debate, directly related to the administration 
of the colonies. In the long run, reality imposed the 
imperialistic interpretation of the bull and the Spanish 
state assumed a dominant position in American life, al- 
_ though it managed to base the philosophy of its social 
legislation on the postulates of the ethical or religious 
__ interpretation. Toward the end of the sixteenth century, 
Viceroy Francisco de Toledo to pone Spain’s 


< 


pression. 
Never before has there been the scholarly interest 
which now exists in the problem of Spain’s conquests in 
the New World and of the juridical status of the Indians 
in the sixteenth century. The extraordinary richness of 
this subject has yielded recent studies by the Spaniards, 
T=: J. Manzano (1942). M. Giménez Fernandez (1944). and 
aoe, . as well as the outstanding books and 


| 


ments to see whether the Indians could live as the © 


pamphlets published since 1935 by the Mexican, Silvio 
Zavala. And U.S. contributions to this subject, repre- 
sented by Hanke’s work, must not be overlooked.— 


Jorge Basadre 

THE SPANISH STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE IN THE CONQUEST 
or America, by Lewis Hanke. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1949, 217 p. $3.50 i 


BOLIVAR THE MAN 


IN THE FALL OF 1935 the German writer Gerhard Masur 
determined not to return as long as 
Seeking shelter somewhere 
more propitious for things of the spirit, he came to 
Colombia. In the Colombian Legation in Geneva, where 
he was making final arrangements for the trip, he saw 
a portrait of Simén Bolivar. He confessed that he was 
not very familiar with the hero’s life, and he remem- 
bered then Carlyle had said: Bolivar was a 
Ulysses whose odyssey had not yet found its Homer. 
Between that day and now, much has been written in 
Europe and the United States on the life and work of 
Bolivar. Some of these books have been of considerable 
merit, but still we could not say that we had found 
exactly the Homer, but the great biographer of Bolivar. 


left his homeland, 
the swastika flag was flying. 


what 


not 
Masur tells us, modestly and sincerely, that in sitting 
down to write about Bolivar he had no pretensions of 
being the Homer of the Bolivarian odyssey. His book 
Simon Bolivar, originally written in German and trans- 
lated into English for publication, is the fruit of long 
years of research. It is certainly a serious piece of in- 
terpretation of the Liberator’s personality and of the 
revolution for the independence of South America. 
The author was formerly a history professor in the 
University of Berlin. He is a disciplined scholar, ac- 
customed to patient historical research. He builds his 
book on the truth, for which he dug in the extensive and 
authoritative literature on Bolivar: in archives, in news- 
papers of the time, contemporary narratives, official docu- 
ments; in Bolivar’s own letters, speeches, and proclama- 


tions; and in the correspondence of his colleagues in the i} 
long struggle for independenc-. ; 
This is a well-thought-out and well-executed book. It ; 
begins with a brief, documented study of what Spain did « 
in America. This introduction is essential, for without 
an understanding of this background, it is impossible to 
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get to the roots of many of our political, social, and 
economic problems. 

What Masur gives us is not fictionalized biography. 
Background, events, and people are all described, ana- 
lyzed, and presented with precision. He follows the 
course of events as they are known to history, telling 
the story with animation, seriously but agilely. As he 
draws the picture of the revolution and the most im- 
portant political events, the actors in this great drama 
of independence come upon the scene, presented through 
full length portraits or rapid sketches. Santander, San 
Martin, Sucre, Paez, Urdaneta, all appear in the histori- 
cal positions that posterity has assigned to them. Nor 
does the author forget the landscape, which is woven into 
the work fittingly and with artistry. 

The thing Masur finds most interesting, and into which 
he probes deepest, is Simén Bolivar as a human being 
and the development of his very complicated personality. 


But the author displays none of the pedantry of a 
psychologist. Since his main concern is with Bolivar the 
man, he divides his 700-page work into four parts that 
are like the four stages of the hero’s life: The Man of 
Ambition, The Man of Freedom, The Man of Glory, The 
Man of Sorrow. 

4 The central character is present, physically or in spirit, 


a throughout the story. Here lies one of the merits of 
the work from the viewpoint of biographical technique, 
for many biographers set their subject aside while they 


} go into long disquisitions or interpretations of events 
until the reader forgets whose biography it is supposed 


to be. Not Masur. With rare skill he achieves the im- 
pression of his hero’s constant presence. 


The author studies the wars of independence in their 
relation to world history. Indeed, one cannot isolate 
the course of American political events from those of 
Europe. In this respect, Masur does better than many 
of the already classic biographers of Bolivar. For ex- 
ample, without considering the momentary triumph of 
liberal ideas in Spain in 1820, which obliged Fernando 
VII to reestablish the Constitution of 1812, we could not 
explain the truce signed by Bolivar and Morillo in 
Trujillo, Venezuela, that same year. Similar relationships 
serve to explain other events. 

Masur emphasizes the continental quality of Bolivar’s 
thoughts and acts, which he follows carefully from the 
Cartagena Message of 1812 to the climactic moments 
when the Liberator established Greater Colombia, freed 
Peru, created the Republic of Bolivia, dreamed of an 
Andean Confederation, and convoked the Congress of 
Panama. 


Studying these events, Masur analyzes them impartially, 
trying rather to understand than to judge the political 
ideas of the Liberator, never admitting that he harbored 
' the aim of establishing a monarchy, much less that of 
| making himself Emperor or King. He does find that 
Bolivar acted in a dictatorial way, and he explains this 
as due to the terrible conditions of the years of anarchy 
that followed independence in Greater Colombia, Peru, 
and Bolivia. Masur considers the constitution Bolivar 
gave to Bolivia a grave political error and the imposition 


Medallion of Simon Bolivar 


of the one on Peru even worse. 
Analyzing the reasons for the disintegration of Greater __ 
Colombia, the author cites the geographical and economic —| 
factors and the profoundly nationalistic feeling in each 
of the constituent countries. He blames the failure of 
Bolivar’s policies on these powerful circumstances. : 3 
It would take too long to go into all the author’s 
various points of view on the many aspects of the Lib- 
erator’s eventful public life here. I can say that for my © 
taste Masur’s work is one of unusual worth, not only for — 
the volume of material analyzed and the author’s serene — 
and impartial judgment, but also because this historian | 
is at the same time an artist and knows how to call up © 
the past, bringing to life the men and events he describes, 3 4 Tike 
with a certain poetic charm. tt 
In this book, Bolivar stands out full formed, with both 
his virtues and his faults. Through these pages parade 
in lively sequence Bolivar the soldier, the politician, 
the sociologist, the great writer. Masur also points out _ 
Bolivar’s fine personal qualities. Among these, the fact 
that he was a gentleman, as everyone recognizes. In this 
connection, in one of the last chapters of the book he 
recalls that when Bolivar resigned from the presidency 
and abandoned Bogota—then teeming with political 


see him off. As the caravan disappeared behind a moun- 
tain curve, the English Minister declared: “He is gone, 
the gentleman of Colombia.” 

For the author, the story of Bolivar’s life does not end © 
in the Pantheon of Heroes. His political thinking, _ 


living thing today, and in this sense the Liberator is a — 
man of our own century. For this reason, Mexican — 
Foreign Minister Torres Bodet could fittingly say at the 
opening of the deliberations in Rio de Janeiro that 
culminated in the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 


has had a date with the Liberator.”—Marcos Falcon fee 
Briceno. 
Smmon Botivar, by Gerhard Masur. Albuquerque, Uni- 

versity of New Mexico Press, 1948. 737 p. illus. $5.50 
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passion—on the way to exile or death that morning of 
May 8, 1830, the Cabinet members of the new Govern- 
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OF THREE REPUBLICS 


Cute, Peru BoLivia INDEPENDIENTES is one of the 
more notable volumes in the long series planned some 
Peres years ago by Professor Ballesteros y Berreta. Its author, 
___ Dr. Jorge Basadre, has been a very happy choice, for he 
is easily the most distinguished of contemporary Peruvian 


HISTORY 


Marcos, and Director of the National Library of Peru 
during the critical period when the present superb build- 
ing was planned and erected, he is now Director of the 
- Cultural Affairs Department of the Pan American Union. 
The expectations thus engendered have been wholly 
justified. Within the compass assigned by the editor, the 
volume is the most complete and detailed survey of the 
political history of the three republics so far published. 
As such it should be an invaluable guide for teachers of 
Latin American history in our colleges and universities. 
One would expect as much from Dr. Basadre’s pen for 
Peru, given his earlier works, La Iniciacién de la Re- 
publica (The Beginning of the Republic), and Historia 
de la Republica del Peri (History of the Republic of 
Peru). But the writer’s touch is equally sure in reviewing 
the history of Peru’s two neighbors, Chile and Bolivia. 
The volume’s intent is not to follow the evolution of 
the three republics separately, one after the other, but 
to drive the three narratives abreast, so to speak, divid- 
ing the history into periods and tracing the common 
denominators in each. As Dr. Basadre writes (p. 91): 
ss “The course of events in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has accentuated the differences between Bo- 
livia, Peru, and Chile. These differences prevent one 
from confusing the historical evolution of these coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, there have been simultaneous events 
or coincidences, which may be due to two factors: one, 
; 29 the similarities which, after all, unite the three, and, 
secondly, the fact that contemporaries in the three coun- 
q tries have had the same impulses and problems despite 
me the distance between them. In other words, there were 
vertical parallelisms in time, and horizontal ones in 
space.” 
_ This is no easy task; it has been tried before on a 
_ more ambitious scale, including all of the Latin American 
nations. The results have never seemed altogether satis- 
factory. Dr. Basadre, dealing with only three nations 
with somewhat similar political, geographical, and racial 
backgrounds, has been much more successful. 
After an introduction reviewing the factors that made 
- for disunion between the provinces of the former 
_ Spanish American empire, the book is divided into four 
parts: (1) the creation of the three republics, approxi- 
mately 1810-1825; (II) the evolution of the republics, 
- comprising four periods—(a) national consolidation, ap- 
proximately 1825-1840, (b) the promise of inter-state 
solidarity, 1840-1866, (c) years of discord, to the Treaty 
of Ancén, (d) the modern age, to 1943; (III) general 
- factors determining the evolution of the three republics; 
(IV) culture and social customs. Although the volume 
is primarily a political history, social and economic 
changes are not lost sight of, explicit or implicit in the 


general narrative. The last section, on Culture and Social 
Customs, is the shortest, only about a hundred pages; 
and covering as it does literature, historiography, 
journalism, education and the fine arts, it becomes fre- 
quently little more than a list of names and titles. On 
the other hand, there are occasional characterizations of 
writers and their works that are incisive and illuminating. 

In a work of such scope, rich in detail yet broad in 
sweep and outline, some errors of fact must inevitably _ 
have crept in. But the reviewer, having no claim to 
encyclopedic knowledge, has had difficulty in discovering 
them. His only demur is that at times the very wealth 
of detail may obscure the record for the general reader. 
The narrative is enhanced by some 460 illustrations, 
generally well chosen, and by three superbly printed maps. 
Altogether the book does credit to the publishing house 
as well as to the author. There is an analytical table of 
contents; but equally if not more important for a work } 
of this sort is an adequate index. As frequently happens 
in Spanish publications, there is none, not even of proper 
names. Dr. Basadre’s volume, however, is a valuable con- 
tribution to Latin American’ historiography, comprehen- 
sive, thoughtful, engagingly written, and it belongs in 
the library of every devotee of Latin American history.— ; 
C. H. Haring 
CHILE, PERU Y BOLiviA INDEPENDIENTES, by Jorge Ba- 
sadre. (Historia de América y de los pueblos americanos, 
directed by Antonio Ballesteros y Berreta, vol. XXV.) 
Barcelona-Buenos Aires, Salvat Editores, 1948. 880 p. 


VOODOO AND CULTURE: THOUGHTS — 
ON A BOOK we 


Voopoo Is A GENERIC TERM applied not only to a group 
of gods, but also to a set of rites and beliefs and to 
the language used in these rites. Voodoo literature as 
a whole can be divided thus: literature proper, which 
records rites and beliefs within the framework of a 
novel or story; ethnological research—historical or 
descriptive; historical and sociological research that tries 
to establish the role of Voodoo in Haitian history; polem- 
ic writing; and the literature of art. 

Finally, one could consider Voodoo in another way, 
which would be a synthesis of those listed. One would 
begin with this: that Voodoo is a reality, that the most | 


adverse conditions, even persecution, have not touched 
the secret strength of Voodoo in the soul of a people 
possessed of an admirable sense of personal dignity. Such 
a fact, united with such a soul, cannot be suppressed by 
a stroke of the pen. The point is that this reality is 
authentic, by definition rich in content, and could take 
its place in the individual’s innermost life. Voodoo may 
become one of the basic elements of a genuine popular 
culture. Remember how Catholic apologists of the 
eleventh century absorbed elements of the old philoso- 
phies and religions in building up their doctrine. There | 


is just one condition we must impose: the lovers of the i 
picturesque must at once be relentlessly pursued. ' 
In this purification of Voodoo, necessary for the . 


development of a rational theology, Milo Marcelin’s book 
Mythologie Vodou will play an important part. M. Mar- 
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celin has planned a series of monographs on the three 
rites: arada, congo, and pétro, and a glossary of Voodoo 
words. This first yolume is a study of eleven gods of 
the arada rite. The book bears a preface, too short for 
this reader, by Morisseau Leroy, and is illustrated by the 
most famous of Haiti’s “popular” painters, Hector 
Hyppolite. 

There is a hierarchy among the Voodoo gods or loas, 
but rank does not seem to affect their personality, which 
is acquired. According to the belief, all loas were 
created by the Christian God, who has taken the place 
of Damballah Oueddo, the great snake god of Dahomey, 
now a loa along with the rest. But Damballah Oueddo 
has the distinction of being a loa converted to Catholi- 
cism. From time to time, through one of his followers, 
he shows the need for taking communion according to 
the Catholic rite. There are other loas who were at one 
time human beings. These Voodoo gods recall the lares 
of the ancient Romans. 
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Drawing from Marcelin’s book: 
in Voodoo worship 


symbolic design used 
The loas do not seem to play the role of intercessors 
or messengers between men and God of the Catholic 
angels or saints. They are content to recognize the hand 
of God in certain cases. They behave like men, with a 
power and insight into events that doubtless comes from 
their spiritual, or at least uncorporeal nature. The feel- 
ing of adoration, of the supernatural, and of divine grace, 
is totally absent from the Voodoo cult. Everything hap- 
pens as if there were a super-nature unlike nature, which 
would be the good God of the Christians, and a nature 
divided into visible nature—men, the living, organic, 
and mineral world—and invisible nature—the loas. 
Nowhere does one find a trace of an ethic or a precise 


| 


dogma. If there is a Divine Providence for men, it does 
not in any case reach them through the loas. The idea 
of prayer is not found in this cult. We see appeals, sup- 
plications, rites, magic, but no religion. 

Nevertheless, one can speak of a Voodoo religious 
spirit. The Voodoo rites imply a familiarity with the 
beyond. No break between this life and the other, 
between the gods and ourselves. We are the underside 
of a tapestry of which they are the right side. So the 
pattern is hidden from us. It is natural that we under- 


express himself and show his power. 


quality of human thought and action. 


stand nothing of how the threads are woven together. 
The believer in Voodoo has the sense of mystery and of — 
its daily presence, of the identity of that which is clear — 
with that which is obscure. Perhaps the passage from — 5 
magic to religion will not be so difficult. To participate = 
in a ceremony, one must be pure. Sick people would 
botch it up. The other believers must also purify them- — 
selves. The palm, symbol of power and freedom in the __ 
Haitian coat of arms, is also the symbol of purity. There 
again is something with which to start the development —_ 
of an inner religion. ‘ 
The loas do not communicate with men except through © 
a sort of incarnation. They live among us. Each of i 
them has a tree or plant altar, a spot which he particularly _ 
frequents. An object temporarily containing the loa takes 5 
on a highly spiritual character, as when a pitcher with 
a loa inside is placed in the house of mystery, the caille 
mysté. In case of sickness or difficulties, his mere pres- 
ence will make any intervention by the houngan, or ses - 
Voodoo priest, unnecessary. Moreover, the loas only — 
communicate with men through a phenomenon of which % ok 
only certain individuals can partake, a sort of divine gift 
of vision that lends itself to all kinds of deceit, but which 
cannot be denied. Thus the loa needs us in order to — 


If this familiarity with the beyond, this sense of purity, __ 
this dignity of man as the means of expression for the 
gods, could be strengthened, magic could be transformed _ 
into prayer and the rites could be given an inner meaning. _ 

As to the identification of the loas with the Catholic __ 
saints, that seems superficial to me. Saints are exemplary * : 
people, the loas are “human, too human;” the saints _ 
participate in the wonderful osmosis of the Communion _ 
of the Saints, the loas lack the feeling of the universal 


Milo Marcelin’s book, which induced these reflections, — 
seems to me a contribution of the greatest importance — 
not only to ethnology but also to Haitian culture in the 
strictest sense of the word, provided one forgets the myth 
of primitive mentality—Emil Gouiran 
MyYTHOLOoGIE Vopou, by Milo Marcelin. Port-au-Prince, pt 
Editions Haitiennes, 1949. 132 p. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 45 

1. Panama. 

2. Matador. He is also a torero, which is a general term 4) 
applied to those in any active branch of bullfighting. | 
Incidentally, there is no such thing as a toreador out- 
side the opera. 


Giri 

3. Jarabe tapatio. 

4. Buenos Aires. 

5. She is Brazilian. 

6. Aconcagua, on the border between Chile and — 
Argentina. 

7. Lungfish. 

8. Bolivia. 

9. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, President of the Dominican 


Republic. Its capital is Ciudad Trujillo. aiid 
Lima, Peru. 
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NEW HORIZONS (C entinned from page 31) 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Czechoslovaks, and Esthonians, 
arrived last November. Under the highly controversial 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 205,000 DP’s may enter 
the country before July 15, 1950. However, the require- 
ment that sponsors of all those admitted must guarantee 
jobs and homes for them before they leave Europe my 
hold the number able to come below 100,000 a year. 
The selection according to skills provided for in the 
Act will help spread the DP’s throughout the country, 
prevent more overcrowding of the port cities. The 45,000 — 
who have arrived so far have sifted into all 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. ? 


It is too early to say what effect the newcomers vit 


have on the immigration policy of the U.S., but it may 
well be that their contributions to the nation’s economy 
and culture will get rid of the deep-seated and erroneous © 
idea that immigrants cause depressions and unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps they can convince the public that, on the 
contrary, increased immigration will help the country 
more fully, give it an even higher 


use its resources 
standard of living. 

In spite of all that has been done so far, IRO’s job 
of finding homes for the DP’s is nowhere near finished. 
Last April 30 (latest date for which figures are available) 


686,041 DP’s were still waiting for a chance to be re- fe 


settled. The Organization was supporting 429,465 of — 


these in camps, 32,750 of them outside of camps, and _ 
was giving various services short of actual care and " 


maintenance to the rest. 


Most of these people are young and able—certainly 7 
One third of the male DP’s 


not candidates for charity. 
in Europe are skilled workers (tailors, shoemakers, lock-_ 
vmiths, carpenters, and mechanics), one fourth are ex- 
perienced farmers, and 13 per cent are professionals 
and trained administrators. Eighty-five per cent of the 
DP’s in camps are under 45. One of the IRO’s main— 
concerns is that these young and highly desirable DP’s 
be allowed to take their entire families with them when 


they go to new countries, so that it will not be left in- 


the end with a hard core of unemployables. 
Vocational training courses have been established in — 


the camps with the help of voluntary agencies to retrain = 


workers in old trades, teach new ones to the unskilled 


and the young. What to do about the “embargo on - 


brains” facing professional men and women among the 


most of them could learn new languages rapidly. 


DP’s is still an unsolved problem. The skills of these 
people are deeply rooted in the language and culture of 


their own country. Yet they are highly intelligent, and — 
The 


ironical part of it is that in many of the resettlement — 
countries, particularly the Latin American ones, there 


is a crying need for doctors, dentists, and engineers. 


The IRO, which expects to wind up its work by 
July 1, 1950, hopes the American nations will draw even 
more heavily on this great bank of potential citizens. It 
is sure that if they will broaden their programs, offer 
more DP’s a chance to build healthful, productive lives 
in the New World, they will be doing themselves, as well 
as the world’s inane a great enna. 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED by Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator 
for “Nights in Latin America,” WQXR, New York; and 
Evans Clark, whose well-known record library supplies 
most of the music. 


Barlovento. EL 
Victor 83423 


BARLOVENTO Venezuelan 
GRAEICO Venezuelan Guaso. 


From that fantastic Barlovento region on the Caribbean 
coast of Venezuela this dance. Actually, 
its roots may be planted in other than Venezuela’s fertile 
soil. Travelers to Spain have found old gypsies who recog- 
nized the air and could produce it in their own particular 
style of cante hondo. The guaso is a musical joke; but in 
the Venezuelan version, it breathes in the strange jerky 
rhythm so typical of the oil country. Few guasos have been 
recorded. 


comes exciting 


commercially 
AHORA SEREMOS FELICES Puerto Rican Bolero. VEREDA 
TROPICAL Mexican Bolero. Victor 82621 


Pedro Vargas, idol of his native Mexico—in fact of all 
Latin America—sings both of these in a vein of rich, but 


not at all sticky, romance. The first bolero, Now We Are 
Happy, is charming and lighthearted. Both words and music 
are by Rafael Hernandez, celebrated Puerto Rican com- 
poser. Vereda Tropical has a lovely melody too. A rave 
hit of some years ago, it is now firmly established in the 
“perennial favorite” 


3. BONECA DE PIXE Brazilian Samba. 
BAHIANA Brazilian Batuque. 
If you like Brazilian music that evokes a story 
and if you fell for Carmen Miranda’s pre-Hollywood 
vivacious charm, you will enjoy this disc. Don’t, however, 
buy it for dancing. Both selections are too dramatic and 
too personalized for steady rhythm. If you know Portuguese, 


class. 
NO TABOLEIRO DA 
Decca 23096 


and mood, 


the flirtatious duets, starring Luiz Barbosa with the 
“Brazilian Bombshell,” will delight you. 

4. NINA DE LOS OJOS CLAROS Chilean Tonada. LA RANA 
Chilean Cancion. Victor 23-0122 


If you bought “Palomita Callejera” mentioned in_ this 
column in June, ail you will need to know is that these 
two songs are also sung by the four Chilean Cowboys, Los 
Cuatro Huasos. Their guitar technique is fastidious, their 
singing richly perfect. The Girl with Clear Eyes is lyrical 
and tender; The Frog bubbling with gaiety: a kind of 
farmyard version of “This is the house that Jack built.” 


5. BRUCA MANIGUA Cuban Son Afro. DOLOR COBARDE 
Cuban Bolero Son. Victor 82114 
The famous Bruca Manigua (wrongly labelled a conga) is 
afro-cubano at its sophisticated best. Written by the blind 
Negro composer and guitarist Arsenio Rodriguez, it reeks 
with atmosphere and rhythm. No Latin American record 
library should be without it. Dolor Cobarde, being a bolero 
son, starts out in a sentimental mood, then breaks into peppy 
rhythm. Both sides are played typically by the Orquesta 
Casino de la Playa, with plenty of varied percussion, and 
sung by the ineffable Miguelito Valdés, well-known in per- 
son to all New York-Latin American sophisticates. 


JUANA PENA Puerto Rican Plena. CUCHIFRITO Puerto 
Rican Guaracha. Decca 18150 
You will be carried away by the rippling rhythm of this 
melodious plena—a dance still popular in the Negro quarters 
of Ponce and the outskirts of San Juan. The characteristic 
“cha-cha” on the dry gourd rattles (guicheras, similar to 
maracas) and the scraping of the notched gourd giiiros make 
a whispering, light undercurrent of rhythm. The guaracha 
on the other side is the usual Puerto Rican dance music. 
Both sides are played by Sanabria’s orchestra: sophisticated 


and Rican. 
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YOUR NEIGHBORS 


Answers on page 43 ea 
1. Kelley’s Ritz is a famous night club in 
the gay capital of the youngest American 
republic. What is this country, which de- 
clared its independence in 1903? 
hem, 
2. Is this lonely man a toreador, torero, 
picador, matador, or humidor? 


3. The china poblana 
briskly performing Mexico’s national dance. 
Is it the rumba, joropo, conga, or jarabe 
tapatio? 

= 

4. The Institute for Cancer Research, one 
of the most famous institutions of its kind 
in the world, is in Latin America’s largest 
city. Is it Sao Paulo, Mexico City, Buenos 


Aires, or Santiago? 


“apes 


“we 


5. This girl sifting plaster speaks Portu- 
guese and gets paid in cruzeiros. What would 
you say is her nationality? 


= 


6. The star marks the highest mountain 
in the Western Hemisphere. It towers 23,080 
feet above sea level and its name appropri- 
ately means “Rocky Sentinel.” Is it Orizaba, od 
Aconcagua, Chimborazo, or Everest? -—ZFFS 


“we ila ero 


7. This queer fish lives in the swamps of 
the Amazon Basin. It has gills, but they do 
not provide it with enough air, so at intervals 
it must rise to the surface. It also has a 
“lung’”—during the dry season it burrows 
in the mud and breathes like a mammal. 
What is it? 


8. In what country is the Cochabamba 
mansion of the late tin tycoon Simén Patifio? 


“we 


9. This city, the New World’s oldest, is 
the only American capital named for a liv- 
ing man. Who is he? 

cooK 


10. The Jirén de la Unién at night. This 
is the principal business street of.................... ’ 
a west-coast South American capital known 
as the City of Kings. 
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CONTRIBUTORS | 
Chile’s Cartos DAvita, author of 
“The Black Legend,” has had a long 
and distinguished public career as 
writer, diplomat, and statesman. As 
a journalist he founded Santiago’s 
progressive daily, La Nacién; started 
a news service in Buenos Aires; 
launched the magazine Hoy; won the 
Maria Cabot prize for inter-American 
journalism (1941). Early this year 
he brought out his book, We of the 
Americas. As diplomat and _states- 
man ssador to Washington from 1927 to 1931, 
provisional president of Chile, and his country’s representative on 
UNRRA’s Council. The “Davila Plan” for setting up the Inter- 
American Development Commission was one of his offerings as 
Chilean member of the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee. At present he owns and manages Editor’s 
Press in New York, writes for Latin American publications, and 
lectures on Latin American affairs. 


NANNETTI, who wrote 
“Model Town,” hails from the Co- 
lombian town of Popayan. He gradu- 
ated from the Colegio del Rosario in 
Bogota, then took up law at the 
National University. For a man in 
his thirties he has held a surprising 
number of important posts. Mayor of 
Bogota, Presidential Secretary, Sena- 
tor, Counselor of the Colombian Em- 
bassies in Rome and Washington, 
Minister of Education, Professor of 
Philosophy at the National University—these are some of his 
titles. In 1948 he was Director of the First Inter-American 
Seminar on Education, which met at Caracas. A UNESCO en- 
thusiast from its beginning, he was a delegate to its two General 
Conferences (Mexico, 1947, and Beirut, 1948) and is a member 
of its Executive Council. Currently, he is working at the Rio 
Seminar on Illiteracy and Adult Education described in “Battle 
ie for Knowledge” in our last issue. Mr. Nannetti headed the Or- 
_—s ganizing Committee for the Seminar, which is being sponsored 
; _ jointly by the OAS, UNESCO, and the Brazilian Government. 


Mary G. an AMERICAS 
staff member and author of “New 
Horizons,” is making a career of writ- 
ing about Latin America and Latin 
Americans. A_ sociology major at 
Wellesley, she spent a year with the 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library 
of Congress before coming to the Pan 
American Union to write for Special 
Publications. After a year’s stint 
there, her work began appearing in 
the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, both as an anonymous contributor and under her by-line. 
She has traveled in Cuba, Panama, and Mexico, and saw the 
Bogota Conference from the inside as a translator. 


Rosert Sprers BENJAMIN, who tells in this issue about his career 
as Time correspondent in Mexico City, lets us in on only part of 
his story. A newspaperman with a nose for adventure, he is more 
at home abroad than at home. He bummed his way around the 
world and spent several years doing newspaper work in Spain and 
South America before he turned to the United States. There he 
worked successively for the Alliance Publishing Co., Dodd, Mead 
and Co., and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Then the sand 
in his shoes: carried him to South America, to write on special 


la 


assignments and represent Joshua B. Powers Co., publishers. 


This month’s book reviewers come from hither and yon, but 
each with a wide knowledge of Latin America. Prof. CLARENCE 
H. Hartnc, who reviews Dr. Basadre’s book, has been Robert 
Woods Bliss Professor of Latin American history and economics 
at Harvard University since 1923. Peruvian Dr. Jorce BASApDRE 
heads the Department of Cultural Affairs at the Pan American 
Union, considers Lewis Hanke’s book on the Spaniards in Latin 
America. The reviewer of Siméon Bolivar, Dr. Marcos FaAtcon- 
BriceNo, is a former Venezuelan diplomat who is now economic 
advisor to the Economic and Social Affairs Department of the 
Pan American Union. Emm Goutran, who discusses Milo Marce- 
lin’s book on Voodoo, is French by birth and education, has lived 
many years in Argentina and traveled in Haiti. 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR OCTOBER 1949 


EVERY COUNTRY IN THE HEMISPHERE celebrates the dis- 
covery of America on October 12. In some places it is 
called Columbus Day, but generally throughout Spanish 
America it is the Dia de la Raza—Day of the Race, 
symbolizing the countries’ tie with Spain. Ceremonies of 
one sort or another are held and in a few countries, 
among them the Dominican Republic, it is a civic holiday 
with government and private offices closed. Chief religious 
holidays of the month are St. Francis of Assisi, on Octo- 
ber 4; Our Lady of the Rosary, October 7; and St. | 
Theresa, October 15. Other October holidays are: 4 


BRAZIL 


Every Sunday in October thousands of pilgrims gather at Penha 
(Rock), a suburb of Rio, to pay homage to Our Lady of the 
Rock. According to seventeenth-century legend, a traveler who 

fell asleep at the base of the rock was saved from a vicious \ 
crocodile by the miraculous intercession of the Virgin. Her shrine 
is at the top, and 365 steps cut in the solid rock lead up to it. 
The climb begins in a square crowded with stalls and food-and- 
drink bars. Some of the pilgrims go on foot; others, in fulfill- F 
ment of a pledge, make the ascent on their knees. Many carry 
candles or wax representations of parts of the body cured by the 
Virgin. Continuous Masses are held in the chapel. Afterward, i 
the pilgrims adjourn to the hillside for singing and dancing, 
fireworks, ferris wheels, carrousels, and entertainment booths. 
The first Sunday in November is the vendors’ day to enjoy 
themselves. 


CHILE 


October 12: Columbus Day and Spring Festival come at the 
same time. There are parades of floats and masked balls as at 
Carnival. Students have their special celebrations, which include 


the coronation of a queen. 


ECUADOR 

October 12: In Guayaquil the day is known as the Dia del 
Montuvio, or Day of the coastal mixed-blood. A fiesta which at- 
tracts thousands of visitors is held near the Salt Estuary, an inlet 
of the Gulf of Guayaquil. It is primarily an equestrian festival, 
featuring rodeos and horse races. The men wear fine white shirts 
and trousers, large colored shawls, bright ponchos, wide leather 
belts and tremendous straw hats. 


EL SALVADOR 


October 21: 
on a high rock overlooking the Pacific. 
come to pay tribute to the saint. 


| 


Fiesta of St. Ursula in Jicalapa, a village perched 
Hundreds of pilgrims | 
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GUATEMALA 
October 1-12: Fiesta of St. Francis at Tecpan, the first capital 
of Guatemala. This Cakchiquel town, near Lake Atitlan, has a 


colorful Thursday market and a magnificent church with silver 
altars and elaborate wood carving. 


HONDURAS 


October 3: 
patriot. A general during the wars of independence, Morazan 
became President of the short-lived Republic of Central America 
in 1830, and was executed twelve years later for attempting to 
restore the federation, which had already collapsed. Official cere- 


monies are held at his statue in Tegucigalpa’s Plaza Morazan. 


MEXICO x 


A month-long fair is held at Atzcapotzalco, near Mexico City, 
in honor of Our Lady of the Rosary, with fireworks, horse races, 
dancing, and the usual fair attractions. It is pagan in origin. 
October 7-15: Regattas are one of the main features of the 
fiesta of Our Lady of the Rosary at Alvarado, a Gulf Coast town 
at the mouth of the Papaloapan River. There are also parades, 
masquerades, cockfights, and dancing, particularly fandangos. 
October 10 and 12: A fiesta which starts at the village of 
Tlacolula (State of Oaxaca), on the 10th moves to the neighbor- 
ing village of Santa Maria del Tule two days later. Santa Maria 
is famous for a huge and ancient ahuehuete tree, 162 feet around 
and 140 high. It was venerated long before the Conquest. Both 
these towns are on the road to the Mitla ruins. 

October 15-23: Ciudad Guzman (State of Jalisco) holds a 
week-long fair honoring St. Joseph. There are religious cere- 
monies, processions, and dancing. One of the most interesting 
dances portrays the Conquest. In it, the Indians taking the part 
of Spaniards wear bright red wigs—a tribute to the lasting im- 


pression the conquistador ardapset flaming hair made on the 


black-haired natives. 


PANAMA 


October 21: Many Desssaaile surround the Black Christ of Porto- 
bello, honored at this annual fiesta. The life-size image, of dark 
wood, is said to have been washed ashore from the Caribbean 
several centuries ago, and to have saved the town from a cholera 
epidemic then raging on the isthmus. The festival begins at 6 
p.M. with church services. At eight a procession starts out from 
the church, with thousands of pilgrims accompanying the eight 
bearers who carry the image on a platform adorned with lighted 
candles and masses of flowers. The bearers jog along in a curious 
manner, taking three steps forward and two backward, through 
the streets of the town. After the image has been returned to 
the church at midnight, there is dancing and feasting till dawn. 


PERU 


October 18, 19, 28: When the 1746 earthquake left much of 
Lima in ruins, a wall on which a Christ on the Cross had been 
painted remained unharmed. This is the origin of the solemn 
processions of the Lord of Miracles. The floats in this elaborate 
procession are of ornately worked silver, banked with flowers. 
Thousands of people, many wearing the purple robes of the 
Brotherhood, form an escort. Incense is burned in silver censers. 
Prayers are intoned along the way, the balconies of houses are 
hung with embroidered banners, and flowers are strewn in the 
path of the marchers. Every church in the old part of the city 
is visited along a route that never changes. 


MODEL TOWN (Continued from page 19) 


infant mortality is very high, and it would be still worse 
if it weren't for the fact that the mothers nurse the babies 
until they’re almost three years old. Except for that, they 
wouldn’t have a chance to survive under such conditions. 

“Then I need help from the agricultural extension 


people in improving These three 


Birthday of Francisco Morazén, great Honduran 


on a continental scale. 


Viani at play: enthusiastic villagers at the finish line during 
traditional horse races 


things are basic. Later on, we can think about an ex- : 
perimental farm and encouragement of small industries. — Can 
Two things have been achieved in Viani: a social 
spirit, aware of the needs and longings of the whole local _ 
community, has been built up; and the people have ad us 
veloped a desire for progress and a sense of responsibility. a 
From this point of view, UNESCO’s experiment is of — ie 
tremendous importance to all America. Its guiding aims 
are to study the inner resources for progress of a Latin é os 
American community with deep roots in the past; and 
try to stimulate its institutions and interest their mem- tat 


bin 


bers in the development of a coordinated plan for social faa 5 a4 

progress. If UNESCO succeeds in carrying out these — ca ene 

principles, it can make Viani into a training center for aoe 


adult education teams, and project this little town’s work 
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HEMISPHERE STAMPS 
Dear Sir: 

As a very amateur philatelist. | was delighted to see a column 
on stamps in the July issue of Americas. I hope it will be a 
permanent feature. 

Can Latin American stamps, the ones you discuss and also other 
issues, be obtained through the Pan American Union? I would 
appreciate your letting me know if you have such a service. 

Peter Hunt 
Nashville, Tennesee 

The PAU has maintained a Philatelic Division since 194, 
through which those interested may obtain the current and recent 
Latin American postal issues at face value plus return postage. 
There is also a new-issue service. You should request a copy PERIODICAL RACK 
of its Stock List before placing a specific order. The Division Dear Sir: 
has published several inexpensive booklets dealing with Latin . . - We plan to exhibit Americas in August at a representa- 
American stamps and conducts a service of lending mounted tive display of hemisphere periodicals that will accompany a 
sheets of stamps for display purposes in clubs, schools, libraries, world affairs parley here at the University of Maine. Last spring, 
and similar institutions. we held a similar conference, with Dr. Trygve Lie as the principal 

speaker. To show students a cross section of Latin American 
YOUR AGE, MADAME! life, we arranged an exhibit of almost 1200 magazines, with 1100 
Dear Sir: ' : samples of Latin American periodicals contributed by embassies, 

When I finished George Compton s interesting and informative publishers, and departments of education. We’ also included about 
article, “How Many Americans,” in the July issue, | thought I 100 trade journals published in Spanish and Portuguese in the 
would like to go with one of the Latin American census takers United States. 
on his rounds. The trials of the census taker are well-known, and 
since | have been under the influence of Mr. Fisher’s cartoons 
for some years, I naturally thought of the one enclosed, and hoped 
our neighbors to the south would fare a little better than Mr. 
Fisher’s poor little guy. 


I hope you will find space to publish the enclosed photograph 
of that exhibit, to give your readers an idea of the interest it 
aroused among the 5,000 students who saw it and also to stimulate 
other schools to try a similar project. 

Stuart M. Gross 
req whe Associate Professor of Spanish 


MADAM, I'M TAKING OH!- THIRTY ? ESKIMO? = LADY IF You RE 


N RTAINLY NOT/] ONLY THIRTY 
DO You | YOU MUSTA LIVEO 
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The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 


of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 

_ representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
- technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Américas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Americas subscription rates $3.00 a year, $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Spanish 


' and Portuguese editions $2.00 a year plus $1.00 for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Unien. Single copies 25¢. 
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